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e In the 


Company Foundations 


You might think that giving away money for educational 
or charitable purposes would be one of the easiest things 
for a company to do. Good, causes abound; and under the 
present tax laws, it’s almost painless for the company to 
give—5% of net profits are exempted from federal taxation 
when used for this purpose. 

Where’s the problem, then? 

Often companies don’t know until literally the last days 
of the year what their net profits will be—and as charitable 
gifts must be made within the year for which the income 
tax is being filed, this can mean a last minute jam and 
“hasty giving.” It may be easy enough to dispense $25 or 
even $100 but, when you get up in the higher brackets, 


_ problems multiply. 


Setting up a company foundation has many advantages 
to recommend it as a solution to this problem. Funds can 
be turned over to the foundation in the last hours of the 
year. Disbursement of the money can be spread over many 
years. Because of the fund reservoir, a company is able to 
make donations in lean as well as in prosperous years. 

On the next page, “Company Giving Through Founda- 
tions” surveys the broad picture, showing how individual 
company foundations have actually worked out, and giving 
the procedure for setting up such a foundation. 


ee ee 
1951 index 

Between pages 20 and 21 in this Management Record, 
on something called India stock (yellow paper to most of 
us), is the index for the 1951 Man Rec—January through 
December. Pull it out gently (or leave it in) and file for 
reference. 

eee 


College Recruitment in ’52 


Some of us, no doubt, have heard stories about the lush 
salaries being offered to this year’s college graduates. It’s 
enough to make one decide to go back and try graduating 
all over again—especially if one remembers peddling a sheep 
skin, say, in the thin Thirties. 

But take a look at the facts before doing anything dras- 
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tic. The situation is good from the graduates’ point of 
view; it’s not so good for the company that is trying to 
recruit top-flight men. There are fewer graduates and com- 
panies have more openings than last year. But men are 
still available—in fact, it’s estimated by the colleges that 
only 35% of their June graduates will be placed by March 1 
of this year. And the average salary being offered is below 
$300 a month. 

For the facts and figures, see “College Recruitment in 
1952,” page 6. 

eo ee 


What's in UAW-CIO Contracts 


Union contracts are almost never recommended for light 
reading, yet anyone who is interested in the field of labor- 
management relations should know what some of these key 
agreements include. 

CIO Auto Worker contracts certainly fall into the “im- 
portant” category. UAW has been a pacesetter among 
unions. However it is not necessary to plow through these 
contracts on your own. We have an easier way. The Board 
has analyzed fifty-three UAW-CIO contracts and distilled 
their contents. You can read the results and/or view them 
in chart form. Fourteen of the biggest contracts are also 
analyzed separately, as being particularly significant. The 
story starts on page 13. 


More Inflation 


With the factory worker’s dollar worth only 56 cents and 
taxes taking an ever-larger bite, the trend in the cost of 
living figures is watched more closely than any other busi- 
ness index. Despite controls, the parity loophole plus amend- 
ments to the Defense Production Act have permitted re- 
sumption of the price advance. The family budget is under 
pressure from higher price tags on food items. Other neces- 
sities of living are relatively stable, with the general advance 
in payrolls sufficient to meet the over-all cost-of-living rise, 
at least for industrial workers. This month’s “Review of 
Labor Statistics,” starting on page 27, reviews the latest 
Board figures on consumers’ prices and also examines some of 
the recent data on employment, hours of work and payrolls. 


Company Giving Through Foundations 


The upward trend of corporate taxes has caused companies to look 
into the advantages of establishing their own foundations 


NDER present corporation tax rates, a company 
can make philanthropic contributions at low 
cost. According to Beardsley Ruml and Theodore 
Geiger in their recent publication “The Five Percent,” 
companies should devote a full 5% of their profits be- 
fore taxes for educational and charitable gifts—since 
that is the percentage exempted by law from federal 
taxation for such purposes. The benefits derived from 
such expenditures in the form of employee and com- 
munity good will are eminently worth while, they be- 
lieve. 

However, for a large corporation to give away 5% 
of its profits presents many problems, particularly 
since, to obtain tax deductions for its gifts, a com- 
pany must have made these gifts within the calendar 
or fiscal year for which its income tax is prepared. 
Often a company does not know until the last month 
or even the last days of the year how much its net 
income will amount to, and how much, therefore, it 
will have to give away. 

A disbursement of 5% within the last few weeks 
of the year means hasty giving, with no time to in- 
vestigate causes or institutions. If it is only a ques- 
tion of disbursing cheap dollars, a community will 
soon realize this and come to the conclusion that the 
company is merely giving away tax money. Under 
such circumstances, a corporation receives little credit 
for philanthropy. 

This is one of the several reasons why many com- 
panies are starting to think about forming their own 
foundations. Under authority of Section 23 (q) (2) 
of the Internal Revenue Code, most company con- 
tributions are deductible if they are made to a cor- 
poration, trust, community chest or foundation that 
is organized to operate in the United States or its 
possessions; which is organized exclusively for re- 
ligious, charitable, scientific, literary or educational 
purposes; no part of whose net earnings inures to the 
benefit of any private stockholder or individual; and 
no substantial part of whose activities is carrying on 
propaganda or attempting to influence legislation. 

Companies that have foundations that answer this 
description, organized as separate entities, can turn 
over to these funds within the last hours of the tax- 


1National Planning Association, Planning Pamphlet No. 73, 
August, 1951. Revised November, 1951. 


CHARITABLE DONATIONS UNDER 
NEW TAX LAW 


Under the tax law enacted October 20, 1951 
at the maximum excess profits rate of 82%, fo. 
every $100 charitable donation, the government 
would be contributing $82 (the amount the 
company would pay in taxes if it did not make 
the charitable gift). At the minimum 52% ex: 
cess profits rate, the cost to the stockholders o! 
the corporation would be less than half of the 
sum contributed. 


able year whatever contribution they wish to m: 
for philanthropy for the year. Disbursement of + 
sums put into the foundation can be spread o7 
many years, allowing plenty of time for evaluat 
and consideration of causes. If the members of 1 
foundation’s disbursement committee are direct 
of the company which has set up the foundation | 
is often the case in business foundations) the gra 
will receive the same attention from the compan 
viewpoint that they would if they were direct gi 
made by the company. 

In order to disperse large sums of money effective 
the full-time services of one or more trained in 
viduals may be required to receive applications | 
grants and investigate their merits. If a compa 
foundation is formed, an administative staff may 
maintained to do this work, with its expenses allow 
as a cost of the fund. A company’s tax-exempt cc 
tributions to the foundation thus help pay for skill 
screening. This overcomes a possible objection th 
announcement that a company has set up a spec 
fund may place its name on “sucker lists” of vario 
soliciting organizations. 


CONTINUITY IN DONATIONS 


An important advantage attributed to givi 
through a foundation is that it enables companies 
maintain continuity in their donations and th 
sustain long-term programs. For instance, a compa! 
might like to establish a tuition-refund plan for i 
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ployees, or perhaps give a specific number of schol- 
hips a year to enable employees’ children to attend 
lege. In some years management anticipates that 
» company will be more than able to finance this 
m profits, but in others it may not. If a philan- 
opic fund is built up by contributing maximum 
ns during prosperous years, the income can be 
d for sustained tuition payments even in those 
n years when the company is unable to put any- 
ng into the foundation. 

\ great problem of social welfare organizations is 
ir need for steady support. In depression years 
-need for social services is greater than in times 
prosperity. Yet this is the very time when dona- 
as from the public are likely to fall off. If a com- 
1y has a fund which has been accumulated during 
fitable years, it can draw upon this to make regu- 
contributions to organizations such as the Com- 
nity Chest and Red Cross. 

Yolleges and universities, which each year are find- 
it more difficult to operate, are looking to busi- 
s for help. If assistance from this source can be 
idy, it may mean a significant lessening in the 
ssures for federal aid to education. 


MORE MONEY TO GIVE 


‘hrough existence of a company foundation, a 
pany ultimately has more money to contribute to 
cational and charitable enterprises than it would if 
gifts were made outright. For contributions to the 
ndation become principal which is invested, and in- 
st on the investments adds to the sums which may 
disbursed in the form of grants or loans. Security 
isactions of foundations are not taxable—another 
ing which helps maintain the capital fund and, in- 
ntally, augment the income. Moreover, a founda- 
1) need pay no property taxes on land or buildings 
ch it owns. This consideration is particularly per- 
mt in those instances in which company founda- 
is provide and maintain recreational facilities for 
sloyees and the community—for instance, commun- 
club houses, childrens’ playgrounds, swimming 
Is, ete. ‘isle = 


FREEDOM OF OPERATION 


till another point made by some executives is 
t a company has more freedom in respect to its 
ng through a foundation. If a corporation, for 
ance, lists its gifts for educational or charitable 
poses as business expenses, each individual dis- 
sement may have to be justified to auditors as an 
ense coming within this category. A lump con- 
ution to the company foundation, on the other 
d, is passed by auditors as a charitable contribu- 
, so long as the foundation has been cleared with 
Bureau of Internal Revenue as a charitable or- 
ization. The fund’s administrators have complete 
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freedom in making the individual grants or loans, so 
long as these are in accordance with the constitution 
and by-laws of the foundation. 

To the harassed executive busy with operation 
problems, the foundation plan is appealing in that it 
sets up a definite method of receiving and handling 
the many requests for company donations. Organi- 
zation of a foundation automatically provides a group 
of individuals who will give attention to appeals, 
sort them out, select those which are most worthy, 
adopt a budget and follow through on grants to de- 
termine results. The company that has a founda- 
tion, moreover, need not confine its giving to those 
organizations which ask it for money. Foundation 
administrators can look around and determine for 
themselves the areas in which they would like to 
lend support. They may even start their own projects. 


LEGAL FORMS 


While there are a variety of legal forms, the major- 
ity of philanthropic foundations are set up either as 
trusts or corporations under state laws. Some feel 
that trustees perhaps have more personal liability 
under the trust form than they do under a corpora- 
tion and for that reason prefer the latter. On the 
other hand, setting up a trust is simpler than form- 
ing a corporation and there is less red tape in some 
aspects of the trust’s operation. If a corporation 
established under New York State laws, for example, 
wants to sell real estate which it owns, it has to have 
two thirds of all directors present and voting and 
then obtain approval of the Supreme Court. A trust 
in New York in disposing of real estate needs consult 
no outside authority. 

In forming a trust, it is necessary only to have an 
attorney draw up a trust agreement. The donor 
turns the money over to trustees who can be indi- 
viduals, or a bank, or both. A usual arrangement is 
to have individuals serving as co-trustees with a bank. 
The bank handles the investment of the funds and 
keeps the records, while the co-trustees decide upon 
the dispersal of money from the fund. In the case 
of a company foundation, the latter are probably 
officers or directors of the donor company. 


CORPORATE FOUNDATION ORGANIZATION 


In the case of the corporation type of foundation, 
articles of incorporation are drawn up and applica- 
tion is made for a state charter. The incorporators 
elect a board of directors, who in turn elect officers 
and adopt by-laws. The incorporators usually be- 
come the fund’s first board of trustees (sometimes 
called members, or managers or directors of the foun- 
dation). In a company foundation these are very 
likely to coincide with members of the board of di- 
rectors of the company. Or the foundation trustees 
may be only a portion of the company’s board of 
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directors, for example those who make up the com- 
pany’s executive committee. 

The foundation trustees may operate the founda- 
tion themselves, handling both the investment of 
funds and dispersal of grants. They may turn the 
investing over to a bank and keep only the distribution 
function. Or the trustees may appoint committees 
to handle both duties. In the instance of a philan- 
thropic fund recently established by a large company, 
members of the operations committee of the founda- 
tion are the same individuals who serve on the con- 
tributions committee of the company. Grants made 
through the foundation are thus integrated with all 
other corporate giving. Day-to-day administration of 
the company foundation is headed by a paid executive 
director. 

In another fund, used for educational grants to em- 
ployees of the company, the personnel director has 
been named managing director of the foundation. In 
a company foundation whose funds are used chiefly 
for employee welfare, the personnel director is likely 
to have a place on the distributions committee, at 
least in an advisory capacity. 


_INDIVIDUALS AS DONORS 


While the term “company foundation” is usually 
interpreted as one in which the donor of the original 
funds is a company rather than an individual, it is 
sometimes applied to funds that have been set up 
by individuals. The latter is true when the founda- 
tion grants are devoted very largely to projects affect- 
ing employees or interests of a given company. 

The donor of the original funds in the Altman 
Foundation, for instance, was Benjamin Altman, 
founder of the department store. The purpose of this 
fund is “to promote the social, physical or economic 
welfare and efficiency of the employees of B. Altman 
& Company and to aid charitable, benevolent or edu- 
cational institutions within the state of New York.” 
The Carl Forstmann Memorial Foundation, which 
among other activities has maintained an adult night 
school for employees of the Forstmann Woolen Com- 
pany and members of their families, was established 
by Julius Forstmann. 

Donor of the Harbison-Walker Foundation was Lee 
C. Morganroth. The purpose of this fund is “assisting 
worthy employees, or past employees, of Harbison- 
Walker Refractories Company, or their families, in 
case of sickness or distress, or in the education of 
their children; of augmenting any pensions paid by 
the company to its employees, past or present, or 
their families; for erecting or contributing towards the 
erection of libraries, churches, community houses, rec- 
reational centers or other educational or religious in- 
stitutions in localities in which there are works, plants 
or mines of the said Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Company.” 


Such foundations become so identified with a given 
company that they are often referred to as company 
foundations. And even though the original donor has 
been an individual, there is nothing to prevent a 
company from contributing funds to such a founda- 
tion, or becoming the chief contributor. Occasionally, 
employees contribute to a company foundation. That 
is true, for instance, in the case of the Henry L. 
Doherty Educational Foundation, which makes schol- 
arship grants to children of employees of the Cities 
Service Company and corporations any of whose 
stock is directly or indirectly owned by that company. ~ 
Both the company and employees contribute regu- 
larly to this fund. Customers of the National City 
Bank of New York are among the donors of funds to” 
the National City Foundation! which was set up to. 
help employees of that bank “obtain better and 
higher practical and cultural education and training 
than their means or the circumstances of their em- 
ployment make possible.” 


BROAD STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


A growing tendency which is encouraged by execu- 
tives who have had most experience in operating 
company foundations is to state the foundation’s pur- 
pose in broad terms. Many funds follow very closely 
the wording of Section 101 of the Internal Revenue 
Code or whatever definition of a charitable corpora- 
tion appears in the laws of the state in which the 
particular foundation is formed. Some foundations” 
purposes are stated in even more general terms than 
this. They are established “for the welfare of man- 
kind.” In the case of a small foundation with such a 
broadly stated purpose, because of limited funds all 
grants may actually go to employees of the found- 
ing company (they legally qualify as recipients since 
they, as much as any other group, are a segment of 
“mankind”). 

When giving through a foundation, a company con- 
siders gifts from a different viewpoint than when 
making charitable disbursements allowed as business 
expense. In the latter case, grants are made to em- 
ployees because there is a definite advantage to the 
business. Employees are assisted through founda- 
tion grants not because they are working for the 
donor-company but because they are human beings 
in need of the educational or other advantages af- 
forded through the foundation. 

Broad coverage gives foundation directors leeway in 
their grants. At the outset, the trustees may wish to 
channel all grants in a single direction, for instance 
financing university scholarships. But if they wish 
later to extend the program, they can. With a foun- 


1An article “Home Grown Executives” in the Management Record, 
February, 1951, describes in detail the comprehensive program of 
this foundation which makes tuition refunds to employees, finances 
years at college for especially selected employees, sends employees 
on an annual educational motor tour and pays for special courses 
given at the bank. 
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dation’s purpose expressed in limited terms, trustees 
have no choice. No matter how large the fund may 
grow and how much the originally expressed pur- 
pose is overshadowed by others more important, the 
money must continue to be utilized only for the spe- 
cific purposes set forth in the articles of incorporation 
or deed of trust. Of course the articles can be revised, 
but this is a long and laborious process. 


GENERAL PURPOSE FOUNDATIONS 


With a broadly stated purpose, all charitable con- 
tributions made by a company can be distributed 
through a company foundation. At the end of this 
article, the certificate of incorporation and by-laws 
of the Kift-Mullen Memorial Foundation! are re- 
produced. It is through this foundation that the 
Lehigh Structural Steel Company, a comparatively 
small organization, has given away approximately 
$60,000 in the last two years. This has included do- 
nations to colleges, scholarships, gifts to community 
hospitals and contributions to the Community Chest 
and many welfare, charitable and health research 
groups. The foundation was the principal factor in 
‘building and equipping a public playground which 
was turned over to the city of Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The bulk of the foundation’s contributions goes to 
near-by institutions. According to Thomas R. Mullen, 
president of the company, “The foundation’s prin- 


1Other articles of incorporation and also a trust agreement may be 
found in “Company Policies on Donations, II,” Studies in Business 
Policy, No. 49, National Industrial Conference Board. 
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ciple is that its first responsibility is to the com- 
munities in which the principal donors reside.” 


COMMUNITY WELFARE 


Some foundations focus attention on community 
welfare by describing in their articles of incorporation 
specific communities in which projects may be as- 
sisted. Thus Frank E. Gannett in setting up the 
Frank E. Gannett Newspaper Foundation specified 
that its resources were to be devoted exclusively to 
public, charitable, educational and general philan- 
thropic uses and purposes including “the improve- 
ment, development, care and general furtherance of 
the health, welfare and well being of the inhabitants 
of the communities in which newspapers owned, con- 
trolled, managed or operated by Gannett Company, 
Inc., or any successor organization shall be then pub- 
lished and generally circulated.” 

The Alexander Smith Memorial Foundation, estab- 
lished by Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Company, 
supports charities having as the main object, or one 
of the main objects, benefit to people or to the com- 
munity within the territory which at the time of the 
fund’s incorporation was included within the bounda- 
ries of the City of Yonkers, New York. 


GRANTS FOR EDUCATION 
Probably more company foundations make grants 
for education than in any other single field. The Gen- 
eral Electric Company, with its General Electric Em- 
ployees Educational Foundation, Charles P. Stein- 
(Continued on page 35) 


What Do You Mean by “Service”? 


Want a fishing or driver’s license or a ticket to a movie at cut-rate price? For such items, 
employees of the Cessna Aircraft Company at Wichita “‘beeline” it to the employees service depart- 
ment. A listing of a few of the diversified activities carried on there suggests the atmosphere of a 
seven-ring circus. 

Hunting licenses are obtained, and baseball tournament tickets, too. Items of approved wearing 
apparel for women workers in the factory are offered at low prices. The department acts as a clearing 
house for a share-the-ride program and housing information. It maintains a free lending library of 
technical books. 

Copy for the employee handbook is compiled and checked through the department. It does 
recreational planning, working very closely with the Cessna employees club. It issues the club’s 
membership cards and maintains the membership lists. 

Orders from employees are taken for prints of photographs that have appeared in the employee 
newspaper. Flowers are ordered for employee groups that have taken up collections on occasions 
of illness or death. 

The services also extend into educational areas. A seven-month management conference 
program was promoted by the department, and it has maintained an on-the-job training program 
in the sheet metal and machine shop. In addition to the vocational classes, a home decoration course 
is proving very popular with women employees. 
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Is it true what they’re saying about... 


College Recruitment in 1952 


F ONE WERE to accept all he hears and reads 
these days, he would believe that the June gradu- 
ate has already been approached by fourteen different 
companies, received bona fide employment offers from 
five, and accepted one from the Big Name Manufac- 
turing Company at a starting salary of $400 per 
month. This would include, of course, such extras 
as free hospitalization, free insurance, free membership 
in the Swank Country Club, and free laundry service 
(available to bachelors only). 

What are the facts? 

There will be a rush to the campuses this spring. 
More companies than ever before seek a larger num- 
ber of graduates than ever before. And the number 
of graduates available is dwindling. College enroll- 
ments are down, advanced study is increasingly popu- 
lar, and the armed services will claim up to 50% of 
the graduating classes. 

But things are not out of hand. The colleges re- 
port to THe Conrerence Boarp that only 10% of 
their graduates are placed (as of December 1, 1951). 
They anticipate that no more than 35% will be placed 
by March 1 of this year. And only one company in 
one hundred is offering as much as $400 per month. 
The average is below $300. 

These are a few of the highlights from a survey 
just completed by the Board. The facts were supplied 
by 102 companies and forty-five colleges. 


1. WHAT THE COLLEGES REPORT 


Three groups are directly concerned in college re- 
cruitment: the colleges that have the men, the com- 
panies that want them, and the men themselves. 
Last month THE CoNnFERENCE Boarp invited the first 
two groups to appraise the present situation and to 
do a little forecasting as to probable developments 
this spring. It would have been helpful, too, to get 
the picture from the students’ angle, but this was 
not feasible. 

First, what is the situation as reported by the 
colleges? Some of the vital statistics are shown in 
Table 1. 

Over the nation, 450,000 students will graduate this 
year. Three hundred thousand are males and a siz- 
able percentage of these men will enter the armed 
services. Total college enrollment is off 7.8% from 
1950-1951. If the figures in Table 1 are representa- 


tive, the decrease in the number of students available 
for employment is more serious than has been an- | 
ticipated. : 

The colleges were asked how many of their June 
graduates had been placed as of December 1, 1951. 
The answers ranged from none to 90% with a median 
of 10%. The estimate is that 35% will be placed by 
March 1 of this year; 90% by June 1. Thus, in these 
schools at least, there still are seniors available and 
the supply should not run out for some months to 
come. 

At the same time the colleges report that many 
companies are sending their representatives to the 
campuses earlier than usual, or at least are making 
plans for early visits. Only one of the forty-five 
colleges anticipates calls from fewer companies than 
last year.? Six colleges doubt that they will be able 
to give good service to all company representatives. 
They cite limited interview facilities and say they 
simply will not have enough graduates to go around. 
Undoubtedly late comers will be disappointed at 
many colleges. The situation with respect to engi- 
neers, chemists, and other specialists is particularly 
serious.® 


The college placement officers were asked their 
opinions of the practice adopted by some companies 
of signing students on the campus at the time of the 
interviews. Certain companies have followed this 
practice for years but others have turned to it re- 
cently, fearing that they might fail to get the desired 
number of recruits if they used a more deliberate 
approach. Table 2 shows how this practice is regarded 
by the colleges. 


1There are more than one thousand colleges and universities in the _ 
United States. Those cooperating in this survey were: Auburn, 
Baylor, Boston University, Bowdowin, Bowling Green, California — 
Tech, Chicago, Cincinnati, Colorado, Columbia, Dartmouth, Dela- 
ware, Fordham, Georgia Tech, Illinois Tech, Indiana, Iowa State, 
Lafayette, Lehigh, MIT, Michigan State, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Notre Dame, North Carolina, Northwestern, Oberlin, Ohio State, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Penn State, Pratt, Purdue, Rochester, 
Rutgers, Stanford, Swarthmore, Syracuse, Temple, Tennessee, 
Toledo, Tufts, Washington, and Wesleyan. 

*One university officer states, “We handle eight to ten companies 
per day from November 1 to June 1.” 

3Only a few sor ago authorities were predicting that there would 

a surplus in the number of engineers available for one 

by 1952. The huge government spending program during the pe 
two years undoubtedly has been the chief factor upsetting this 
cast. The present shortage of engineers is estimated at 60, 000 and 
the situation is getting worse as the annual demand for new engineers 
exceeds the output of our colleges. 
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Dee ye: 


Here are a few of the comments on this subject. 


“Don’t like this practice. The student does not think 
he has been given proper consideration, and we agree.” 

“Approve. It lets the boy know immediately where 
he stands. Students with three open offers are kept 
from going in for more interviews.” 

“Tt is taking unfair advantage of students’ lack of 
information.” 

“A matter of company policy. Our purpose is to serve 
the graduate and the companies. Decisions made are 
personal between the two.” 

“Tf both parties are adequately informed and making 
a good choice, there is no reason to defer the decision.” 


Is Pay Too High? 


On the whole, the college officers approve the 
salaries being offered their graduates, although they 
feel there are some inequities. 


An open section at the end of the questionnaire 
invited the placement officers to make any comments 
they wished on the subject of “college recruitment in 
1952.” The following are selected comments from the 
many received: 

“There will be the wildest scramble for all types of 
1? 


engineers! 


“The number of companies coming will exceed the 
number of boys in our graduating class.” 


Table 1: Number of Graduates and Seniors 
Available in Forty Colleges 


‘Female Sen- 


eeatuates | ‘Graduates seep cee. spepecking 

(27 Colleges) 
Motals 2: 2a sao 2 2hs 40,261 33,602 4,369 
Average for each college.| 1,007 840 161 


Note: Anticipated number graduating in 1952 in these colleges is 16% below 1951. 
1Some seniors will not be see! employment for such reasons as graduate study, 
marriage, family businesses, armed services, etc. 


Table 2: Attitude of Placement Directors Toward 
“Quick Hiring” Practice 


Number | Per Cent 
Approve this practice.......... fold Sida Sherali ate 10 20 
It is necessary in the present situation.......... 4 8 
tone like Phis Practice oc 61s 45 2 = wje'as em ols = 15 30 
Not especially desirable or especially undesirable. 15 30 
SO GAEL AG 4206 Uo eee 6 12 


(Some of the placement directors marked two answers) 


Table 3: Opinions of Placement Officers on 
Salaries Offered 1952 Graduates 


Number | Per Cent 


Salaries are about right considering the times. . 28 62 
They’re too low, in general..................-. 2 4 
_ They’re too high, in general................... Be re 4 
_ Some are too high and some are too low........ 13 30 
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“For the student, 1952 will be tops. For the place- 
ment officer and the company recruiter, it will be hell.” 

“We hope that personnel men will continue to follow 
the college recruiter’s ‘Code of Ethics.’” [See page 8.] 

“Demands on placement officers are tremendous this 
year. We will appreciate special tolerance on the part of 
the companies.” 

“We are pleased that more companies are willing to 
consider and hire ‘draft bait’ this year than last.” 

“There will be more flexible use of college grads during 
the next two-year period. Good college graduates, re- 
gardless of academic backgrounds, have the ability to be 
of service in almost any area.” 

“Difficult, confusing year for placement men because 
of apathy on part of seniors to entire program due to 
military situation. Over half our boys will end up in 
uniform.” 


ll. WHAT THE COMPANIES REPORT 


The 102 companies supplying information for this 
report hope to recruit 22% more seniors this year 
than last. At least one thousand companies scout 
the campuses annually for talent, and several times 
this number contact the schools by mail or tele- 
phone. If, as in the Board’s sample, all companies 
want 22% more seniors than last year and if the 
number of seniors in all colleges is 8% or more below 
1951, it looks as though many of the companies may 
be disappointed. During the next three months as 
the supply of graduates is exhausted, recruiting 
quotas undoubtedly will be reduced sharply by many 
executives. 


The cooperating companies agree with the colleges 
that there is a trend toward earlier recruitment. 


Table 4: Number of Recruits, 1951 and 1952 


67 35 Non- 


Manufacturing | manufacturing 
Companies = 
Total recruited in 1951............... 6,401 1,409 * 
Average per company................ 95 40 
Number desired in 1952.............. 7,800 1,755 
Average per company................ 117 50 


Table 5: Colleges That Five or More of the Cooper- 
ating Companies Plan To Visit in 1952 


Pordues:s 347% 35 

Hlnoiss-5. 5°22 55 34 

Comell3e st... 75S Harvard 4-0... Dye ansag ea. 9 
Wisconsin........ 26 | Illinois Tech..... 16 | Dartmouth....... 8 
Michigan........ 25 | Princeton........ 16 | Tennessee........ 7 
Ohio State....... 25 | Georgia Tech..... 14 | North Carolina... 6 
Towa State....... 2SuiitTowa se Sock se 14 | California........ 6 
Wales moscaecnn 22 | Pittsburgh....... 14 SM Gee ok: 6 
Pennsylvania..... 20" Rutgerssees-cs- <1 13 | California Tech... 5 
Minnesota....... 19 | Carnegie Tech....12 | Stanford......... 5 
Northwestern 19 | Columbia........ 12 | Washington...... 5 
Penn State....... 18 | Notre Dame..... 11 

Sehighse conan cis 18 | Indiana......... 10 
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Whereas April and May had been the most popular 
months for the college visits, manufacturing com- 
panies report that they expect to complete their 
schedules of campus interviews by April 15, and non- 
manufacturing companies by April 30 this year. One 
company hopes to finish by February 15 and a num- 
ber give March 1 as their deadline.? 

Seven of the companies are signing “on the spot,” 
and a dozen more indicate they may adopt this prac- 
time later on if the need develops. But the large 
majority of the companies are adhering to their regu- 
lar procedures involving headquarter visits, multiple 
interviews with department heads and executives, 
and testing and appraisal periods. 

The comments offered by the companies are similar 
to those sent in by the college officers. 


“Believe effort to stampede boys is all wrong.” 


“We normally make a limited number of offers on the 
campus.” 


1In replying to THe ConrerENce Boarp inquiry last month, 
82% of the companies announced that their recruitment policies 
had already become definite for 1952, another indication of early 
planning in this area. 


CODE OF ETHICS FOR INTERVIEWING PROCEDURES* 


“It is unwise from both the student’s and the com- | 
pany’s viewpoint.” ; 
“Companies that are signing on the campus are just | 
asking for trouble.” 
“We depend upon certain contacts on campuses to | 
‘uncover’ likely candidates, and we then go to see them |) 
and hire on spot.” 


Recruiting Sources 


The average cooperating company will canvass | 
thirty-four colleges in 1952, an increase of five over | 
the number visited last year. The larger schools and || 
those with engineering departments are favored. So | 
are schools that are conveniently located and schools | 
with good interviewing facilities. | 

It appears that some of the smaller colleges may not | 
be getting even a proportionate amount of attention. 
Thus, the popular recruiting sources listed in Table 5 | 
may not be the most fruitful source for all companies 
to consider—especially this year with the manpower 
shortage. 

Last year the average recruit was offered a starting | 
salary of $265 per month. This year the going rate in 


Responsibility of Industry 


1. Contact the colleges for interview dates at’ least 
two weeks in advance of visit. 

2. Notify students interviewed within two weeks, 
offering them jobs, declining their applications, or 
explaining that they still are under consideration. 

8. Give the student as complete a picture as possible 
of the company, its size, policies, employment op- 
portunities, benefits, etc. 

4. Supply the college placement office with accurate 
descriptions and specifications of job openings so 
that intelligent preselection can be provided. 

5. Visit the colleges regularly, in lean years as well 
as in good years. 

6. Consider the college academic schedule in planning 
visits. 

7. Keep the placement office informed of all direct 
contacts about employment with students and pro- 
fessors. 

8. Make a schedule of visits and hold to it. 

9. Refrain from asking engineering schools to include 
courses of special benefit to certain companies. 


Responsibility of Colleges 


1. Inform industry as early as possible each year of 
approximate number of graduating students by 
courses. 


1Adapted from an article in the Journal of Engineering Educa- 
tion, Vol. 39, No. 7, March, 1949. 


2. Encourage students to consider a number of differ- 
ent employment possibilities and encourage each 
recruiter to give the students an adequate picture 
of his company. 

8. Provide quiet, private space for the interviews. 

. Work to improve the college guidance program. 

5. Arrange opportunities for company recruiters to 

talk with college faculty members. 

. Make school records available in convenient form. 

. Select’ students from various programs for com- 

panies wishing several types of applicants. 


(od 


aD 


Responsibility of Students 


1. Learn as much as possible about the company prior 
to the interview with the company representative. 

2. Meet the interviewer promptly and answer company 
correspondence promptly. 

3. Stop scheduling new interviews after accepting the 
offer of one company. 

4. Notify other companies after accepting the offer of 
one company. 

5. Fill out company forms carefully. 

6. Accept an offer as promptly as possible, thus ac- 
commodating other students as well as the company 
concerned. 

7. Keep the placement office advised of all negotia- 
tions. 

8. Maintain a businesslike manner at all times. 

9. Recognize that getting a job and getting ahead in 
a job are responsibilities of the individual. 
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the cooperating companies is 10% to 15% higher. 
The details for 1952 are shown in Table 6. 


Table 6: Starting Monthly Salaries for A.B. and 
B.S. Graduates in 1952 


67 Manufacturing 


85 Nonmanufacturing 
Companies 


Companies 


Average] Lowest | Highest] Average] Lowest | Highest 


Engineer recruits Leet $309 | $250 | $400a| $296 | $233 | $310 
Sales recruits.......... 292 1756} 400a| 275 238 | 310 
“Regular A.B.” recruits! 293 | 1756] 400a| 268] 2001! 305 


aOnly one company is offering more than $345 to start. 
Plus all expenses (food, hotel, and laundry) 
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Some of the lower salaries undoubtedly are being 
offered female recruits. A number of the companies 
now are selecting women for jobs ordinarily held by 
men. 


The possession of a graduate degree usually is rec- 
ognized by a higher starting salary. The M.A. re- 
cruit in 1952 may expect about $335 and the Ph. D. 
recruit about $425 per month. These figures are aver- 
ages. Actual salaries, of course, vary widely by col- 
lege major, the individual’s background, and so on. 

Most of the companies in this survey operate spe- 

(Continued on page 40) 


Calendar for College Recruiters 


Michigan State College is a popular recruiting center, and is visited annually by rep- 
resentatives from hundreds of businesses. This year Michigan State will graduate some 3,200 


students. 


In an effort to give wider publicity to its placement program and to help the companies 
arrange suitable visiting dates, the placement bureau recently distributed “The College Re- 
ceruiter’s Calendar for 1952.” The cover and one of the inside pages are shown here. The full 
contents is listed on the cover. The calendar, which stands by itself, measures 5 by 54 inches. 


The College Recruiter’s 
Calendar For 
1951-52 


featuring: 


@® Wuom Do I Contact? 


@ EFFEecTIVE UsE OF COLLEGE PLACE- 
MENT OFFICES 


@ StaTIsTICS OF INTEREST TO You 


@ SurraBLeE INTERVIEWING DaTES BY 
TERM 


@ Wuat’s FoR THE Future! 
@ INTERVIEWING ARRANGEMENTS AT MSC 


@ FIELDs oF STupy aT MSC 


Placement Bureau 


Michigan State College 
, East Lansing, Michigan 


JANUARY, 1952 


@ 7 


® 14 Dates © not suitable 


@ 21 for interviewing due to 


@ 28 exams, vacations, etc. 


Telephone MAY 


If you are unable to pay 
us a personal visit, write or 
phone us your personnel 
needs. 


Classes end 
Wednesday, June 18 


@ SUITABLE INTERVIEWING DATES BY TERM 


Spring Quarter 1952 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
Placement Bureau 


APRIL Classes begin 
SUN MON Thursday, April 3 


Office Hours 
8:00-11:45 


SUN MON 
8-1511 


1:00-5:00 
Ext. 7211 
7212 Monday - 
7213 Friday 


THE VARIABLES OF ABSENTEEISM 


Comparing Absentee Data Is a Tricky Matter—Unless 
All Divergent Factors Are Recognized’ 


OMPARISONS of absentee figures can be un- 
wise. They can even be preposterous if no valid 
and reliable basis for comparison has been established. 
So, if you are an absenteeism comparer, better check 
your variables. There are lots of angles to consider 
before patting yourself on the back for having a 
lower absentee rate than Cousin Tim’s outfit down the 
highway. Persons long familiar with the statistics of 
absenteeism advise neophytes to watch only their own 
balance sheets unless they are sure that all factors of 
comparison with their neighbors are valid. 
Among the variables to be checked are: location of 
a company; work schedule; number of women in the 
work force; local labor market conditions; type of 
work force:in the plant—whether hourly or salaried 
workers, or both, are under consideration; the ab- 
sentee formula used to compute the rate; types of 
absences which are figured into the rate and the 
period of time under comparison. 


LOCATION OF THE PLANT 


A firm in Southern California does not face the 
same climatic problems as do companies located in 
areas such as Duluth, Minnesota, Rochester, New 
York, and Grand Forks, North Dakota. Any one of 
the latter can expect to have occasional home-bound 
employees when Mother Nature gets capricious in 
doling out snow drifts, ice and blizzards. 

In analyzing absenteeism data for 1950 as com- 
pared with the preceding year, one northern New York 
State manufacturer points out that severe weather 
conditions in the spring months of that year appear 
to have been the major factor causing a slight ad- 
vance in the 1950 rate. 

Bad weather can, of course, become an excuse 
rather than a cause for absenteeism. And that is a 
condition for the individual plant to watch. But 
there are weather conditions which cause bona fide 
absences not experienced by plants in other locations. 

The geographical site of a plant affects absentee- 
ism from more than a weather standpoint. Tim’s rate 
may be better than that of another plant of his own 
company located across the country. But the latter 
may be situated in an area where defense work has 


1This article is based on a portion of the forthcoming study on 
absenteeism. 
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made labor market conditions tight and the use of 
green labor imperative. Experience in World War II 


showed that absenteeism was usually up in this type | 


of labor market. Jobs were easy to get and employ- | 
ers felt it expedient to put up with somewhat exces- / 
sive absenteeism in order to retain workers. Also, || 
importation of labor from other sections, which occurs | 
in a tight labor market, often means housing difficul- 
ties for the worker with attendant lost time from | 
the job. \| 


WORK SCHEDULES 


Since absentee experience has shown lost time | 
to be greater among workers on six- or seven-day | 
schedules than among those of five- or five-and-one- | 
half day work weeks, any comparison of absenteeism || 
rates should consider the working schedule of em- | 
ployees in establishments under study.* i 

An eastern metal manufacturer states: “Our ex- | 
perience over the last five years indicates that absen- | 
teeism increases as the scheduled work nears forty- | 
eight hours, and decreases as the scheduled work de- _ 
creases toward thirty-two hours or when layoffs occur 
resulting from an attempt to stabilize on a five-day 
work week.” 

A Michigan tool manufacturer finds absenteeism at | 
its peak when the plant is on a six-day work schedule 
and sees a considerable drop when on a five- oon 
schedule. 

A power transmission equipment manufacturer had 
been scheduling overtime work in some departments 
since last February and finds that the departmental 
rate increases during the period of overtime work. 


THE WORKERS <a 
Also to be checked is whether a company refers’ | 
only to hourly, to salaried, or to both hourly and 
salaried workers. This can be important because 
some companies report that absenteeism among hourly 
workers is apt to be higher than that of salaried 
workers, particularly if there are many unskilled 
workers. 
One plant may have many more women employees 
and, consequently, higher absenteeism. Average lost 


1Absenteeism in New York State Production Plants,” Bureau 
of Research, Division of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage, 
State of New York, Department of Labor, August, 1943, p. 4. 
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time per year for males in manufacturing plants has 
been found to be nine days as against 12.7 days for 
women. Many individual plants reporting to THE 
CoNFERENCE Boarp reveal a greater disparity. 

Absentee rates can vary as much in the same com- 
munity as when plants are located thousands of miles 
apart. This could be because the business of one has 
greatly expanded, with the result that unsettled, new 
workers, still in the mood for further job sampling 
and careless about attendance, have been hired. The 
other plant down the street may have remained at the 
same employment level with workers who have piled 
up years of seniority to provide a stabilized work 
force. 


FOR WHAT PERIOD OF TIME? 


Is the time period under study a yearly measure, 
monthly, weekly, or daily? A firm which bases ab- 
senteeism figures on a spot check conducted only one 
day a week may not have an accurate picture of its 
absenteeism situation. Absences may be much higher 
on another day of that week (the day after pay day, 
for example) so that the figures obtained from the 
one day check would not really be accurate. 


_. One company has reported to the Board on this 


situation: 


“Our absenteeism rate represents the number absent 
per 100 employees scheduled to work, based on a man- 
count taken on Tuesday of each scheduled work week. 
It has been evident to us that a Tuesday man-count does 
not provide us with statistics which are representative 
of absenteeism for the entire work week. In order to 
correct this situation, we have developed a new report- 
ing procedure which will provide a daily man-count for 
each scheduled work shift.” 


Another variation in time measures is that some 
firms figure calendar days when discussing absentee- 
ism for sickness; others refer only to loss of working 
days. 


THE FORMULA 


An important variant to watch (and probably 
most confusing to the novice) is the method of 
computing absentee rates. Formulas vary all over 
the lot. Some are more popular than others, but 
there is no standard because no one formula has been 
adopted as “official” or recognized by all companies 
on a national scale. Some companies do not even 
bother computing an absence rate, although they may 
keep fairly detailed absence records. They watch only 
for trends and variations of their own data. 

The cooperators who report use of an absentee for- 
mula follow various methods. Just a few cited are: 

© Total number of man days lost divided by total man 
1Frank S. McElroy and Alexander Moros, “Illness Absenteeism 
ee ees Plants, 1947,” Monthly Labor Review, September, 
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days scheduled times 100. (This is often expressed in 
man hours.) 

® Total number of days lost divided by number of 
workers. 

© A figure showing absenteeism costs as a percentage 
of total payroll expenses. 


TYPES OF ABSENCES INCLUDED 


Two persons may use the same absentee formula 
but have different concepts of the lost time which 
should be included in computing the rate. 

John Jones figures all absences (other than vaca- 
tions, layoffs or strikes) when determining his ab- 
sentee figure, whereas John Brown doesn’t include 
jury duty, leaves of absence, and sickness cases be- 
yond five days. 

Reports of cooperators show great variation in 
practice. Some companies include long illnesses that 
may have been on their absentee rolls for more than 
a year when figuring the rate; others figure such ab- 
sences for only four weeks (although the employees 
may remain on the payroll for a longer time); still 
others cut such cases off the absence list after five 
days. 

Taking names off the absence list often occurs 
whether or not an employee is removed from the 
payroll list or has had his connection with the com- 
pany severed. Persons may still receive pay or dis- 
ability benefits of some kind long after being taken 
off absentee rolls, and may still have jobs waiting for 
them, even after long absences. 

To illustrate this variation, consider the cases of 
Companies A, B and C. Assume all factors are com- 
parable and each company has three workers ill for 
long periods of time. In every one of the companies, 
each of the three workers is actually away from his 
job for 200 work days in the year, thus making a 
combined total of 600 work days for the three workers 
at each plant. All workers eventually return’to the 
job and are again absorbed into the work force. 

When the yearly absentee rate is figured at each 
plant, the situation is as follows. 

Company A carries long illness cases on its ab- 
sence rolls for an indefinite period and, therefore, has 
accumulated a combined total of 600 days of absence 
for the three workers during the year. 

Company B keeps sick absentees’ names on its 
absence lists for only four weeks, so shows an accumu- 
lated sixty-day lost-time period (a five-day work week 
meant twenty lost days per worker) for the three 
workers in the course of a year, although they were 
actually out 600 days before returning to their jobs. 

Company C sets a five-day limit on its sick cases 
insofar as absentee lists are concerned and thus shows 
only fifteen days of lost time for the three persons. 

It is obvious that Companies B and C would have 
much lower absentee rates than Company A and 
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might feel pretty smug in their comparisons if they 
did not know the divergent factor. 


DIFFERING PRACTICES EXPLAINED 


In explaining its policy of setting a four-week limit 
on sick cases, a New York State manufacturing 
company reports: 


“The exclusion of sickness hours beyond four weeks 
in each case in developing the absenteeism rate is to 
avoid burdening data of the individual establishment with 
long-term sick cases. In the majority of instances, these 
long-term absences have been covered by replacements.” 


A New England insurance company reports: 


“We do not include absences due to jury duty, National 
Guard duty or to leaves of absence for military service 
in computing our absenteeism rate. We do, however, 
include all absences due to illness irrespective of the length 
of the illness which, of course, may sometimes extend 
for as long as six months to even one year.” 


Another insurance company’s ruling is that vaca- 
tions and long-term illness are not counted in its ab- 
sence rates but that jury duty is. 

An aircraft manufacturer stipulates that absences 
which are not to be figured when computing an 
absentee rate are: authorized time off approved in 
advance by the company; suspension without pay; 
absence for union business; mandatory Selective Serv- 
ice or military reserve absences; jury duty; any ab- 
sence occurring after the sixth consecutive working 
day off due to illness or injury. 


A power transmission manufacturer reports: 


“Leaves of absence, vacations, Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays are excluded from the absentee rate. We carry 
sick cases on our absentee lists until there is medical 
evidence of prolonged disability, usually longer than one 
month. Then the case is transferred to a reserve file 
where it acquires the status of a leave of absence and is 
not considered a part of absenteeism rate. Jury duty is 
never exempt.” 


A motor car manufacturer classifies all employees 
who are scheduled to work and who fail to report for 
work as absentees, regardless of reason except as fol- 
lows: in the event of a work stoppage lasting one or 
more work shifts because the employees involved 
would not be classified as scheduled to work; when 
employees on leaves of absence are gone beyond the 
first five consecutively scheduled work days. 

A New England screw manufacturer’ excludes only 
absences due to vacation when computing the rate. 
A sick employee is carried on the absence roll for 
four months, unless he is occupationally injured. 
In the latter case, the worker would be carried until 
a settlement was made or he returned to work. 

Absences which are exempt from figuring by a 
silver and cutlery manufacturer are vacations and 


leaves of absence. Sick persons are carried on the 
absentee list as long as the employee receives pay, 
which is for a maximum of two weeks plus a day for 
every year of service over five. 

A New York City building service company states: 


“We exclude employees who are absent on jury duty, 
leaves of absence, vacations and merit days. Leaves of 
absence include military leaves, sick leaves and personal 
leaves.” (Merit days are days off awarded employees with 
good attendance records.) 


An eastern manufacturer of metal products writes: 


“An employee on a regularly scheduled vacation or on 
a scheduled day off due to lack of work shall not be con- 
sidered absent. On the other hand, an employee not re- 
porting for work for any other reason, regardless of 


whether he ‘calls in’ or has permission (prior to or during) 4 


absence) shall be considered an absentee. The duration’ 
of such absenteeism shall be a maximum of five working 
days for each occurrence (example: out three days— 
absent three days; out five days—absent five days; out 
ten days—absent five days) .” 


It is explained that this ruling developed on the — 


premise that an absence in excess of five days requires 
that a definite replacement for an individual’s job 
be provided. 


CONCLUSION 


Ellsworth Grant, vice-president of Allen Manufac- 
turing Company, Hartford, Conn., points out: “Com- 
parisons of absentee percentages between companies 
are meaningless unless the type of industry, local 


is 


environment, working conditions, wages and so on 


are similar. 

standards.””! 
Doris M. THompson 

Division of Personnel Administration 


Each company has to set up its own © 


14 ddress given before the 319th meeting of the National Industrial 


Conference Board, January 25, 1951. 


Management Book Shelf 


Industrial Sociology: An Introduction to the Sociology 


of Work Relations—This book analyzes the theoretical _ 


basis for the new field of industrial sociology. It reports 
numerous studies, beginning with the Hawthorne experi- 
ments, which have been made by sociologists and others in 
business organizations. By D.C. Miller and W. H. Form, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1951. 896 pages. $6. 


Problems of Labor—Primarily a textbook but written with 
emphasis on the “deep seated but not irreconcilable” con- 
flicts between labor and management. The author has also 
heavily accented the role of government intervention in 
labor-management relations from the conviction that col- 
lective bargaining is not a total solution. By Glenn W. 
Miller, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1951, 576 pp. $5 
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What’s in UAW-CIO Contracts 


HE CIO United Automobile Workers with its 

one and a quarter million members is marked as 
the country’s largest union and as a pacesetter in 
shaping union demands. What the leaders of this 
union get in their contracts is obviously of interest 
to executives that have to deal with them but it is 
also important to all who are concerned with labor 
relations. A picture of what this union has secured 
in its contracts is shown by a Conference Board 
analysis of fifty-three UAW-CIO contracts. 

An over-all look at the fifty-three contracts shows 
these patterns: a definite UAW trend toward long- 
term contracts with escalators and annual wage in- 
creases; few real no-strike clauses; heavy reliance upon 
union security clauses plus checkoff for the UAW’s 
assurance of a flow of funds; a strong tendency toward 
three-week vacations. (Results of this detailed an- 
alysis are given, in part, in chart form on the next 
two pages.) The trends are most evident when viewing 
fourteen contracts covering over half the UAW’s 
membership. Details of these fourteen are given in 
tabular form on pages 16 and 17. 


LENGTH OF CONTRACTS 


On May 29, 1950, General Motors and the UAW 
signed a precedent-making five-year contract. With 
the entry of the United States into the Korean war, 
UAW policy called for such long-term agreements. 
The UAW, however, insisted that they be buttressed 
by GM-type escalator clauses and annual wage in- 
creases. How effective this policy has been is indi- 
cated by the number of UAW contracts in the five- 
year column—twenty-oné. Seven run for three years, 
one for two and. one-half years and nineteen for 
two years. Only five contracts are for one year. This 
is in marked contrast to previous studies that showed 
a majority of UAW contracts to be for one year or 
less.? 

ESCALATORS APPEAR IN HALF 


Reflecting the official UAW policy of favoring es- 
calator clauses, one half or twenty-six of the UAW 
contracts studied provide for such clauses. Of these, 
twenty-three are the same type as General Motors 

1This article gives the highlights of a Conference Board analysis of 
UAW-CIO contracts, to be published shortly. 


2In 1948, of seventeen UAW contracts, fourteen were for one 
year or less. See “Union Contracts since the Taft-Hartley Act,” 
Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 94, table opposite p. 12. In a 1947 
contract analysis, ten out of fourteen were for one year or less. 
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and three are not. The annual wage increase, which 
is part and parcel of the GM formula, appears in 
twenty-three contracts. Twenty contracts call for a 
4-cent annual increase—the same as GM—and one 
each for a 2-cent, 3-cent and 3% annual wage boosts. 

Contract reopening for wages is provided in twenty 
cases, for group insurance in three, and for vacations 
and incentives, one each. 


STRIKE THREAT EVER PRESENT 


The long-term UAW contracts, however, do not in 
and of themselves provide a guarantee of labor peace. 
Absolute no-strike clauses are rare, appearing in only 
eight contracts. Rather, the majority of UAW con- 
tracts are so written that the employer always has 
hanging over his head the threat of a strike on certain 
issues. 

Seventeen contracts say that there shall be no 
strikes until the grievance and arbitration proce- 
dures are exhausted. But three of the seventeen say 
use of arbitration is optional. Under these, the UAW 
can, in effect, either agree to arbitration or strike. 
Another nine of the seventeen say that arbitration 
does not cover certain subjects such as production 
standards, health and safety conditions, or incentive 
plans. On such issues the union can strike. Only 
five of the seventeen permit arbitration over any 
contract issue. These five plus the eight contracts 
that contain an outright prohibition against strikes 
are the only contracts that provide any measure of 
real strike control. 

The UAW can strike when the grievance procedure 
is exhausted under seventeen contracts. Nine UAW 
contracts do not contain any clauses on strikes. 


UNION ASSURED OF FUNDS 


Only two of the fifty-three contracts do not assure 
the UAW-CIO of a flow of funds. Thirty-eight guar- 
antee income through a combination of a union secur- 
ity clause and checkoff, eleven through checkoff alone 
and only two through a union security clause alone. 

The UAW was able to get union security clauses 
in forty of the fifty-three contracts analyzed. Most 
frequent is the union shop. The General Motors type 
of union security—the modified union shop—is next 
most frequent, appearing in thirteen contracts. Main- 
tenance of membership appears in six. 


(Text continued on page 18) 


Highlights of Fifty-three Contracts of 


(Figures Indicate Number of Contracts) 


HOW UAW-CIO IS ASSURED OF FUNDS BENEFIT PROVISIONS 


THROUGH UNION SECURITY 
PLUS CHECKOFF 


THROUGH CHECKOFF ALONE 


THROUGH UNION SECURITY 
CLAUSE ALONE 


NEITHER UNION SECURITY 
OR CHECKOFF 


TYPE OF UNION SECURITY 
UNION SECURITY PROVIDED 
UNION SHOP 


MODIFIED UNION SHOP 


MAINTENANCE OF 
MEMBERSHIP 


CHECKOFF PROVIDED 
VOLUNTARY IRREVOCABLE 
YEAR TO YEAR RENEWAL 


VOLUNTARY REVOCABLE 


NO MENTION OF 
REVOCABILITY 


CHECKOFF NOT PROVIDED 


PAYMENTS REQUIRED FOR 
CONTINUED EMPLOYMENT 


CONTINUED EMPLOYMENT CONTINGENT ON PAYMENT OF: 
ASSESSMENTS 
DUES 


INITIATION FEES 


PAYMENTS FOR CONTINUED 
EMPLOYMENT NOT SPECIFIED 


DUES 
INITIATION FEES 


ASSESSMENTS 


NO CHECKOFF PROVIDED 


GROUP INSURANCE 


LIFE 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH ANDO 
DISMEMBERMENT 


SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT 
HOSPITAL 
SURGICAL 


MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT 


BLUE CROSS AND/OR 
BLUE SHIELD 


HOSPITAL AND OR MEDICAL 
BENEFITS FOR DEPENDENTS 


NO GROUP :NSURANCE 


PENSION PLAN 


NO PENSION PLAN 


SEVERENCE PAY 


NO SEVERENCE PAY 


Union Security Terms Defined 


Union Shop. All workers must join the union to keep 
their jobs. The employer can hire whom he wants, but the 
workers he hires must join the union within a specified 
time (usually 30 days) or lose their jobs. 


Maintenance of Membership. All present employees 
who are members and all future employees who become 
members must remain in the union for the duration of 
the contract to keep their jobs. 


Modified Union Shop. jl present and future members 
of the union must remain in the union for the duration 
of the contract in order to keep their jobs; all new 
employees must join the union within a specified time 
(usually 30 days) or lose their jobs. 

Voluntary Irrevocable Checkoff. Employee signs au- 
thorization permitting deduction of union dues and other 
monies from his wages. Authorization shall not be irrevo- 
cable for more than one year or beyond the termination 
date of the contract, whichever is sooner. 


Year-to-year Automatic Renewal Checkoff. Employee 
signs a checkoff authorization that is irrevocable for one 
year. If he does not revoke his authorization at the end 
of a year or at the contract termination date, it automati- 
cally goes into effect for another year. 


Voluntary Revocable Checkoff. Employee signs author- 


ization for deduction of union dues and other monies from 
his wages. He can revoke this authorization at any time. 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


the C1IO Automobile Workers Union 


LENGTH OF CONTRACT 


YEAR 
2 YEARS 
2¥- YEARS 

3 YEARS 


5 YEARS 


HOLIDAYS PAID FOR 


NEW YEAR'S DAY 
_ MEMORIAL DAY 

JULY 4 

LABOR DAY 

THANKSGIVING 


CHRISTMAS 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
ELECTION DAY 


RELIGIOUS HOLIDAYS * 


Vv 


NO PAID HOLIDAYS Fs 
4&600D FRIDAY, EASTER MONDAY 


ESCALATORS, REOPENINGS 
AND ANNUAL IMPROVEMENT FACTORS 


ESCALATORS 
G.M. TYPE 


OTHER 


REOPENINGS 
WAGE 
INSURANCE 
VACATION 


INCENTIVE 


ANNUAL IMPROVEMENT 
2 CENTS 

3 CENTS 

4 CENTS (G. M. TYPE) 


3 PER CENT 


JANUARY, 1952 


NO-STRIKE CLAUSES 
TYPES OF PROVISIONS IN 44 CONTRACTS 


TOTAL NO-STRIKE 
CONTRACTS 


STRIKES PROHIBITED 
NO STRIKE: 
EXCEPT ON WAGE ISSUE 
UNTIL GRIEVANCE SET-UP 
IS EXHAUSTED 


UNTIL GRIEVANCE SET-UP & 
ARBITRATION ARE EXHAUSTED 


EXCEPT ON GROUP INSURANCE 
ISSUE 


UNION ACTION TO END 
WILDCATS REQUIRED 


PENALTY RATES FOR SATURDAY, 
SUNDAY AND HOLIDAY WORK 


PENALTY RATES SPECIFIED 


SATURDAYS 
TIME ANO HALF 
OTHER 


NO MENTION OF SATURDAYS 


SUNDAYS 
TIME AND HALF 


OOUBLE 


NO MENTION OF SUNDAYS 
SIXTH CONSECUTIVE 
WORKING DAY 


TIME AND ONE HALF 


OTHER 


NO MENTION OF SIXTH CON- 
SECUTIVE WORKING DAY 


SEVENTH CONSECUTIVE 
WORKING DAY 


TIME ANO ONE HALF 


DOUBLE 


NO MENTION OF SEVENTH CON- fS 
SECUTIVE WORKING DAY = 


HOLIDAYS 


TIME AND ONE HALF 


OOUBLE 


NO MENTION OF HOLIDAY 


NO PENALTY RATES SPECIFIED rf 
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Composite Picture of Vacation Allowances and Service Requirements 
in Fifty-three VAW-CIO Contracts 


Vacation Allowance Companies 
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Service Requirements 


The checkoff is almost universal in the UAW con- 
tracts analyzed: forty-nine out of the fifty-three pro- 
vide it. The type of checkoff that automatically re- 
news itself year after year—sometimes called “check- 
off in perpetuity”—appears in 60% of the UAW 
contracts analyzed. As is to be expected, dues are 
required to be checked off under all forty-nine check- 
off clauses; initiation fees are checked off under forty- 
three and assessments under thirty-nine. 


Assessment Requirement Illegal Says NLRB 


Ten UAW-CIO contracts make a worker’s con- 
tinued employment contingent upon his payment of 
assessments. The NLRB in the International Har- 
vester case held illegal, and therefore no bar to an- 
other NLRB election, contracts that make payment 


of assessments a condition of continued employment+t 
2 } 


VACATIONS; PENALTY RATES 


All fifty-three UAW contracts call for paid vaca- 
tions. Half of the contracts provide for three-week 
vacations. 

The most frequently occurring UAW-CIO vacation 
practices are: one week for one year’s service (forty- 
four contracts); two weeks for five years (forty-five 
contracts); and three weeks for fifteen years (nineteen 
contracts). The service requirements for vacation al- 
lowances are shown in the table above. 

All but one contract provides penalty rates for 
week end or holiday work. For Saturday work, thirty~ 
contracts give time-and-one-half pay; for Sunday, lt 
but three contracts provide double time. 


ANALYSIS OF PRINCIPAL UAW CONTRACTS 


The Board also analyzed the main provisions of 
the following fourteen UAW-CIO contracts that cover 
657,000 workers: General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, 
Studebaker, Hudson, Kaiser-Frazer, Packard, Nash- 
Kelvinator, International Harvester, Allis-Chalmers, 
Briggs, Caterpillar Tractor and the Philadelphia and 
Detroit Budd Company plants. (Analyses of these 
fourteen companies’ contracts are given in tabular 
form on the preceding two pages.) 

With but one exception they run for five years, 
expiring in 1955. The total number of workers cov- 
ered by the thirteen five-year contracts is 635,000. 
All thirteen gear wages to the GM formula of a 1- 
cent wage change for each 1.14 change in the price 
index. All provide a 4-cent hourly wage boost for 
each year until 1955. 

Caterpillar Tractor Company with its 22,000 em- 
ployees is the only large UAW contract analyzed 
that does not follow the GM pattern. It has a two- 
year contract expiring in July, 1952. 


Strikes; Arbitration 


Of the fourteen companies, only three (Allis-Chal- _ 
mers, Budd [Detroit] and Caterpillar) have con- 
tracts that prohibit all strikes. The others permit 
strikes over certain issues. The Ford contract, for 
example, prohibits strikes except for disputes regard- 
ing production standards, health and safety, and 
rates on new jobs. The long left-wing-led strike at — 
Ford during 1949 was permitted through this clause. 
The Ford contract now provides for a special griev-— 
ance procedure for such disputes. After exhausting 
this procedure, however, the union can then legally 
strike. 

Five of the fourteen big UAW-CIO contracts do 
not provide for arbitration. They are Studebaker, 
Hudson, Packard, Nash-Kelvinator and Budd (De- 
troit). Among those that do provide for arbitration, 
however, are some that limit the kind of cases the 


1For details of this case, see “Union Shop—Legal and Illegal,” 
Management Record, September, 1951, p. 315. 
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arbitrator can handle. This is so for Ford, General 
Motors, Chrysler and International Harvester. 


Holidays 


Six paid holidays is the general rule. But in two 
of the fourteen companies the workers get none. A 
few years ago the workers in these companies took a 
wage increase in lieu of the six paid holidays. This 
arrangement is spelled out in the Packard contract: 


“Tt is understood that 3.5 cents per hour wage increase 
was heretofore given in lieu of paid holidays, and in the 
event the union shall at any time hereafter demand paid 
holidays for the hourly rated employees, they shall, as 
a part of such demand, agree that if the demand is com- 
plied with by the company, to accept a 3.5 cents per hour 
reduction in the hourly rates then in effect.” 


Pensions and Group Insurance 


A few companies stress that their pension plan is 
not part of the union contract. The Kaiser-Frazer 
Company, for example, says: “The company’s retire- 
ment obligation is merely to pay 6 cents per compen- 
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sated hour into a trust fund. In short, we have a 
guaranteed contribution, not a guaranteed retirement 
income plan. The trustees of the trust fund (wholly 
apart from the contract) set the pension to be paid 
from the trust fund thus established.” 

On group insurance, Kaiser-Frazer says: “The in- 
surance coverages provided by the company are not 
set forth in the contract. The company contributes 
7-2/3 cents per compensated hour to a trust fund, 
and the trustees of that fund determine the types and 
amounts of coverages. The trustees are at present 
providing the following coverages: 


Life 

Nonoccupational sickness and accident 

Hospital and surgical (through Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield) 

Medical reimbursement 

Hospital and medical benefits for dependents.” 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
PuHyYuuis SYETTA 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Briefs on Personnel Practices 


Carrier Children Dance Again 


Because of the popularity of children’s dance 
classes last year, the employees’ recreation club of 
Carrier Corporation at Syracuse, New York, is again 
including them as part of its program. Youngsters 
from six through twelve years of age, who are children 
or grandchildren of club members, can study both tap 
and ballet dancing. 


A Present from Armco 


Each Armco man and woman in military service 
receives a handsome plastic, alligator-grained wallet 
as a gift from the company. 


Cancer Films fos Industrial Workers 


Two motion pictures of the American Cancer So- 
ciety are being shown to workers at many industrial 
plants. The films are “The Traitor Within,” and 
“Breast Self-Examination.” The former is an eleven- 
minute, animated cartoon film for general plant 
audiences and the latter is a twenty-minute film for 
women employees only. Both movies give information 
about cancer as a disease and what to do for self- 
protection. 

Some large companies have purchased the films out- 
right, one having already shown “Breast Self-Exami- 
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nation” ninety-five times to a total of 3,777 women 
workers. Many plants have reported increased physi- 
cal examinations after the showings. Arrangements 
for procuring the films for plant use can be made 
through local units of the American Cancer Society. 


Free Phones for Long Service 


After an employee of the Bell Telephone Company 
of Canada acquires thirty years of active service, he 
is eligible for free home telephone service on either an 
individual or two-party line. 

Employees who have been with the company over 
twenty-one years receive home service at half rate. 
Pensioners also qualify for the concession to which 
their years of active service would entitle them. 

Employees receiving free or reduced-cost service 
must pay for toll messages, extension telephones, 
extra listings and other additional services at the 
regular rates. 


Goggle Cleaning Stations 


Safety goggles are often a key to preventing eye 
injuries. But workers dislike wearing them because 
they get dirty and are a nuisance to clean. The Per- 
fection Gear Company of Harvey, Illinois, has in- 
stalled silicone tissue dispensers throughout the plant 
to make cleaning easier. 


WSB Standards for Health and Welfare Plans 


Tue WAGE STABILIZATION Boarp has issued its “self- 
administering” regulations governing health and wel- 
fare plans. 

The regulations are in two parts. The first is 
General Wage Regulation No. 19, which defines the 
benefits covered. They include temporary disability, 
hospital expense, surgical expense, in-hospital medical 
expense and death benefits on a group term basis, in- 
cluding accidental death and dismemberment bene- 
fits. The second part is WSB Resolution No. 78, 
which outlines the criteria to be used by the staff 
of the WSB in processing reports on health and 
welfare plans. If a new or revised plan conforms to 
the definitions and does not contain a benefit which 
exceeds that listed in the Review Criteria, all the 
employer need do is file a report on a specified form 
and send it to the WSB in Washington. If the WSB 
does not veto the plan in the next thirty days, the 
plan then becomes effective. 

Employer contributions to a plan which does not 
exceed the standards set forth in the regulations and 
its accompanying resolutions are excluded from the 
wage increases permitted under the wage stabilization 
regulations. 

If, however, the plan deviates from the definitions 
or criteria, this fact must be noted on the form. 
Parts of the plan which deviate from the standards 
cannot be put into effect unless specifically approved 
by a tripartite health and welfare committee estab- 
lished by the WSB. 


CONTRIBUTORY PLANS EXEMPT 


In plans under which the employee pays at least 
40% of the gross cost of any health and welfare 
benefit, such benefit need not be referred to the com- 
mittee even though the benefit may vary from the 
definitions in GWR 19 or contain a feature listed in 
the Review Criteria. This provision, however, is 
limited to benefits for employees and does not include 
benefits for employees’ dependents. 

The regulations contain special provisions relating 
to coverage for dependents of employees; extension 
of existing plans to smaller employment units within 
the same plant or establishment, and from a -group 
of employees in one geographical unit in a multiplant 
company to a similar group of employees in another 
geographical unit; establishment of new or amended 
health and welfare plans required by federal or state 
law; relationship of benefits covered under this regu- 
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lation to other board regulations; and health and 
welfare plans in existence prior to January 26, 1951. 

The following combines the more important defini- 
tions and criteria for the various benefits. The maxi- 
mums as outlined are contained in the criteria. If 
the plan contains benefits not included in the defini- 
tions or provides benefits of greater amount or longer 
duration than permitted under the criteria, this does 
not mean that the plan is automatically thrown out. 
Under such circumstances, the plan must be sub-' 
mitted for consideration-of the committee set up by 
the board. 

Temporary Disability Benefits: Given for illness 
or nonoccupational accident. The rate of indemnity 
may be stated either as a flat amount per employee 
per time period or the amount may be graduated ac- 
cording to the employee’s earnings. Compensation 
for wage loss may not exceed 60% of the average 
weekly wages of insured employees, nor may it be 
paid for more than twenty-six weeks or provide for a 
waiting period of less than seven days in the case of 
illness. Paid sick leave is not considered a temporary 
disability benefit. 

Hospital Expense: Partial or complete payment 
for hospitalization. The benefit may cover (1) room- 
and-board charges for other than private accommo- | 
dations, and (2) extra charges, such as laboratory, 
X-ray, drugs and medicines. It excludes any unusual 
type of benefit, such as special nursing care and full 
payment for private room. 


Surgical Expense: Partial or complete payment 
for surgical expenses. Fees for operations may not ex- 
ceed by a significant amount the corresponding fee in 
an appropriate Veterans Administration, prepayment 
surgical plan or standard $200 commercial insurance 
fee schedule. Excluded is any unusual type of bene- 
fit such as dental, plastic surgery for cosmetic pur- 
poses, and major surgery at home or in the physician’s 
office. 

In-Hospital Medical Expenses: Partial or complete 
payment of medical charges. The benefit for this 
purpose may not exceed $5 a day, or if the benefits 
are graduated after the first visit, or visits, not more 
than $4 a day thereafter. The maximum number of 
visits for a continuing illness may not exceed seventy. 


Group Life Insurance and Accidental Death and 
Dismemberment Insurance: The life insurance fea- 
ture may not contain any cash surrender, paid-up or 
nonforfeitable loan value. The life insurance may not 
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exceed (a) 85% of the average annual wages of the 
_ insured employees or (b) $1,500, whichever is greater. 
The maximum accidental death and dismemberment 
benefit allowed is the same as for life insurance. 


The maximum amount of life insurance for a retired 
employee is (a) 40% of the group life insurance cov- 


ree Briefs au 
PENSIONS AND 


1,900 Hours of Work Guaranteed 


A new annual wage plan has been negotiated be- 
tween the Revere Sugar Refinery and the Sugar and 
Allied Products Division of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, CIO. Effective October 1, 1951, 
| regular employees in continuous employment for 
more than one year are promised 1,900 hours of work 
per year, or cash equivalent for the difference between 
actual hours worked and the guaranty. Approxi- 
mately 75% of the total employees are subject to 
the guaranty. The text of the plan follows: 

1. Any regular employee who on October 1, 1951, 
has been in the continuous employ of the company 
for more than one year and who between October 1, 
1951, and October 1, 1952, shall not have been given 
the opportunity to work at least 1,900 hours shall re- 
ceive a sum of money computed by multiplying his 
average regular base hourly rate by the difference 
between 1,900 hours and such number of hours as he 
was given the opportunity to work. The foregoing 
shall apply on a proportionate basis to any regular 
employee who completes his first year in the continu- 
ous employ of the company between October 1, 1951, 
and October 1, 1952. 

2. In computing the number of hours which any 
employee has been given the opportunity to work, all 
hours paid for as vacation and unworked holidays 
shall be counted, but hours in éxcess of eight in any 
one day shall not be counted. 

3. If any employee refuses assigned work not out 
of line with usual practice, the number of hours of 
work so refused shall be counted in computing the 
number of hours which he has been given the oppor- 
tunity to work. 

4. The guaranty is reduced by the number of hours 
lost in the following cases: 


(a) Where an employee is laid off for a definite 
period as a result of justified disciplinary action. 
(b) Where an employee retires or is retired. 

(c) Where governmental controls limiting the 
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erage provided such employee prior to retirement or 
(b) $1,000, whichever is greater. No permanent and 
total disability benefit or accidental death or dismem- 
berment benefits are permitted to retired employees. 


F. Beatrice BRowER 
Division of Personnel Administration 


OTHER BENEFITS 


company’s raw supply or marketing area become 
effective to the extent that any such controls reduce 
the company’s normal operations by 25% or more. 

(d) Where operations are curtailed by fire, flood, 
major breakdowns, acts of God, or causes beyond 
the company’s control, such as labor disputes which 
result in depletion of the company’s raw stock or 
which prevent the delivery of refined sugars, acts 
of war which impair transportation facilities or re- 
finery operations, and similar catastrophies. 


5. The guaranty shall not apply in the following 
cases: 


(a) Where an employee quits. 

(b) Where an employee is discharged for just 
cause. 

(c) Where an employee of Jess than one year’s 
continuous service who has been laid off is later 
recalled as a temporary replacement. 

(d) Where employees who work in the raw sugar 
shed on bags are not in the regular employ of the 
company when no bags are handled. 

(e) Longshoremen. 


New Policy on Automatic Retirement 


The General Motors Corporation has announced 
a change in its automatic retirement provisions. When 
the company’s pension plan was negotiated with the 
unions in 1950 the provision was made that: “An 
employee, age 68 or older on January 1, 1952, shall 
be automatically retired on that date, and there- 
after an employee will be automatically retired on 
the first day of the month following his 68th birth- 
day. An employee may remain actively employed 
after the automatic retirement age . . . only with 
the approval and the option of the corporation.” 
Since the plan was negotiated, the Korean war 
has had its impact on the manpower situation; also 
the amended Social Security Act provides for much 
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more liberal benefits for those who work six quarters 
following 1950. 

As a result of these factors, the corporation has 
decided to permit employees sixty-eight years of age 
or over to continue in active employment until June 
30, 1952, provided 

e The employee requests, on or before his auto- 
matic retirement date, the opportunity to con- 
tinue to work. 

e The employee, in the opinion of the management, 
is and continues to be qualified to perform the 
duties of the job to which he is or may be 
assigned. 

These provisions apply alike to hourly employees 

and salaried employees not eligible for the contribu- 
tory pension plan. 


More on Preparation for Retirement 


An ever-increasing number of companies are tak- 
ing measures to ease the shock of retirement. The 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, for example, 
has developed an extensive program. It calls for 
preretirement interviews during which the prospec- 
tive pensioners may discuss their financial picture. 
After retirement, pensioners are visited four or five 
times a year. 

In addition there is a club for retired employees, 
which is run by its members. Through the club, 
visits are arranged to the divisions in which the par- 
ticular employee is interested. At club meetings, 
films, slides and lectures on what the company is do- 
ing are always popular. Tours through other indus- 
trial plants are also arranged. The two important 
functions of the club are: (1) to bring together the 
retired employees and to enable them to continue 
long shop and office associations and (2) to help 
them to “slow down” successfully. 


*% * * 


Esso Standard Oil has extended its “Preparation 
for Retirement Program”! to its Baton Rouge Re- 
finery. 

* * * 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation has announced the 
inauguration of a retirement counseling service for 
its employees. This will be headed by a man “who 
has successfully planned and completed his own 
retirement.” é 

The new program will provide confidential counsel- 
ing for employees on the three major categories of 
retirement problems, including financial arrangements, 
health and physical well-being during the middle and 
later years, and personal and psychological adjust- 
ment to retirement. A feature of the program which 
is emphasized is that it is for the benefit of younger 

1Described in the Management Record, April, 1951, p. 126. 


employees as well, in encouraging them to make long- 
range preparation for retirement. 


Pension Clinic 


The Wyman-Gordon Company of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, recently held a pension clinic for em- 
ployees who are soon to become eligible to join the 
retirement benefit plan. The purpose of the clinic was 
to thrash out any questions concerning the plan and 
to give the employees a better understanding of its 
benefits. The chairman and leader of the discussion 
was the personnel service director. Each meeting was 
opened with a brief talk describing the benefits of the 
plan, followed by a question and answer period. Three 
different sessions were-held for the convenience of the 
three shifts. 


Insurance Developments 


The International Minerals and Chemical Corpora- 
tion announces a revised group insurance program 
with expanded benefits provided at no additional 
cost to the employee. The daily hospitalization allow- 
ance has been raised from $7 to $8 per day. Maxi- 
mum coverage in any one illness is now seventy days 
instead of the former thirty-one. The ceiling on 
special hospital expenses has gone up from $140 to 
$240. Maximum surgical benefits, previously $150, 
are now $240. Dependents are included in both these 
benefits. 

* * # | 

Notice of another expanded insurance plan comes 
from the Chesapeake and Ohio -:ailway Employees’ 
Mutual Benefit Association. It has arranged through 
its underwriter to include a dependency group life 
insurance plan to be paid for through payroll deduc- 
tions. This is available only to employees who are 
insured under the present plan. The benefits range 
from $50 for an infant to $500 for children of five but 
less than nineteen years of age. 

Insurance for wives or husbands is $1,000, pro- 
vided the employees’ life insurance is at least that 
amount. Otherwise the wife’s insurance may not ex- 
ceed $500. 

* * * 

The Mutual Benefit Association of Chicago’s Com- 
monwealth Edison Company has turned thumbs 
down on a proposal to extend its group hospitalization 
insurance coverage to retired employees. The reason 
given is that the necessary premium increase re- 
quired by the underwriter would probably cause loss 
of membership among younger members and thus 
jeopardize the whole program. 

* * * 


The Andersen Company of Bayport, Minnesota, 
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‘has received WSB permission to pay one half the 
| eost of employees’ hospitalization benefits. The No- 
| vember 15 issue of the company magazine announces 
| the board’s approval “at long last, and after six 


| months of waiting.” 
| * * * 


The Bostitch Company has recently prepared a 
graphic summing up of the company’s benefit pro- 
grams for its employees’ information. A large chart 
which hangs in the plant cafeteria shows that Bostitch 
people have received a grand total of $253,944 in 
insurance benefits since 1919. $106,677 of this has been 
paid out in the last two years. The Bostitch program 
now includes life insurance, sickness and accident 
insurance, hospital, surgical and medical benefits. 
Hospital and surgical benefits for dependents are also 
included. 


: 


Profit Sharing at Lincoln 


The Lincoln Electric Company of Cleveland has 
come up with its eighteenth consecutive distribution 
of incentive pay. This year the employees’ share of 
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the profits amounted to $4,121,426. Every employee 
except President James F. Lincoln received a bonus 
check which on the average amounted to 104% of his 
regular yearly earnings. The average Lincoln worker’s 
earnings for 1951 thus added up to $7,446. He could 
also look forward to a share in the approximate 
$300,000 which the company allocated for the pur- 
chase of annuities for all employees. 


Service Award Problems 


Healthy industrial expansion and increased em- 
ployee stability do pose their small problems, the 
Gates Rubber Company has found. Gates is happy 
that its 1951 service award roster boasts 2,593 em- 
ployees who have completed five or more years of 
service (representing a total of nearly 27,500 years of 
service) and is looking forward to adding 600 names 
more in 1952. Only trouble is how to squeeze this 
impressive total into a picture-framed chart, without 
making it look “like a loan shark’s fine-print contract.” 

F. Beatrice Brower 
Division of Personnel Adminstration 


MINE WORKERS CENSURE WAGE FORMULAS 


HE United Mine Workers, whose contract comes 

up for renegotiation on March 31, 1952, looked at 
the changing wage stabilization policy and tagged 
it “gimmick” and “restraint on free collective 
bargaining.” Productivity, says the United Mine 
Workers Journal, is the new “magic formula.” It was 
discovered by the wage stabilizers to answer “de- 
mands from labor’s rank and file for some approach 
toward equality of sacrifice.” What is contemplated 
by the stabilizers, according to the Mine Workers’ 
interpretation, is “a new or at least different formula” 
that would take into account increases in over-all 
productivity. While this will be presented as an- 
other gain for labor, continues the Journal, “actually 
it is just another restraint on free collective bargain- 
ing.” 

Earlier Wage Stabilization Board action approving 
piecework and other incentive wage plans helped clear 
the way for the new productivity formula, says the 
Journal. “But outside the incentive plan which per- 
mits extra pay for extra work by the individual,” 
continues the UMW, “there is an over-all increase in 
productivity due to introduction of new machinery 
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and improved engineering and management tech- 
niques. It is this latter form of productivity which 
WSB is attempting to embrace in its proposed for- 
mula.” 

Increased productivity has always figured in union 
negotiations, according to the United Mine Workers: 
“The man with the hoe gave way to the man with 
the tractor . . . and now it is proposed that the labor- 
management negotiations yield to the man with the 
formula.” 

According to the United Mine Workers, it is virtu- 
ally impossible to compress the multiple changes and 
the increases in productivity into a formula: “So 
many factors are involved in the determination of 
what contributes to productivity—plant investment, 
management techniques, labor skill, new machines, 
and inventions, etec.—that any attempt to straight- 
jacket the subject into a formula would be on a par 
with trying to sweep back the ocean with a rake. To 
tie labor’s wages to what somebody figures produc- 
tivity increases may be for an indefinite period in the 
future would be to impose on collective bargaining a 
limitation far greater than any yet attempted.” 


Q4 
AFL Gives "Bread and Butter" Tips to Bargainers 


The real wage of the average American worker today 
is lower than it was in January, 1950, according to the 
AFL News Reporter. Only workers in strongly organized 
industries have been able to keep up with price increases, 
says the AFL. Because the AFL believes management is 
likely to argue about the trend in real wages at the bar- 
gaining table, it offers these tips to union negotiators: 

“(1) There are no simple figures available setting forth 
the real wages of American workers. Comparisons have to 
be made between increases in prices (reflected in the con- 
sumers’ price index) and wages for workers in particular 
industries or occupations. 

“(2) To be valid, any comparison between wages and 
prices must involve basic wage rates, not ‘earnings.’ 

“This is important because unions will find employers 
quoting figures showing that average ‘weekly earnings’ have 
increased more than prices since January, 1950. It is im- 
portant for unions to understand why ‘weekly earnings’ 
provide a completely misleading basis for any comparison 
with prices. 

“These ‘weekly earnings’ include overtime pay, shift 
premiums, and other types of extra payments in addition 
to the basic hourly wage rate. Since January, 1950, hours 
have been lengthened and overtime pay has increased. These 
changes increase ‘weekly earnings’ even though basic wage 
rates stay the same. Thus, an important part of the in- 
crease in earnings represents merely increased pay for in- 
creased work. 

“For an accurate comparison of wages and prices, the 
changes in the consumers’ price index must be compared with 
changes in basic wage rates, not modified by changes in 
overtime payments or other special premiums.” 


Begin California Organizing Drive 


New organizing activities of the AFL United Textile 
Workers of America will be concentrated in the expanding 
textile industry in Southern California, reports The Labor 
Forum (AFL, Indiana). The textile union’s activity is in 
line with the AFL convention call for stepped-up organiz- 
ing in Southern California, described by the AFL as “the 
largest unorganized production field in the nation and the 
most rapidly expanding section.” 


Teamsters Head Warns Against Wildcat Strikes 


The AFL Longshoremen’s recent strike in New York, 
says Teamster President Daniel Tobin, is something we all 
regret: “The rank and file strike is an injury to all union- 
ists.” Rebel strikes, explains Mr. Tobin in The International 
Teamster, “have brought more adverse legislation and dis- 
respect for trade unionists than anything else that has 
happened in our country in recent years. . . . The tie-up 
of the nation’s business in one key industry helped sub- 
stantially toward passage of the [Taft-Hartley] Law.” The 
Longshoremen’s strike, predicts Mr. Tobin, will be used 
against labor im Congress when unions seek to remedy the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

In the Longshoremen’s case, Mr. Tobin points out, there 
was a “legal way” to handle the situation without resort 


to the strike: “At the expiration of the signed agreement, 
they could remove the [negotiating] committee and see 
to it that a committee they believe would handle the matter 
next time in accordance with the will and wish of the 
majority should be appointed. There is no excuse whatso- 
ever for kicking over an agreement accepted by the mem- 
bership, as stated by the newspapers, and signed with the 
employers.” 


Ask More Pay on Government Contract Work 


A 21.5 cents hourly increase in minimum wages on 
government contract work in the woolen and worsted in- 
dustry has been requested by the Textile Worker’s Union, 
CIO, reports The CIO News. Along with this request for 
higher minimum wages, President Rieve asked for an 
escalator clause, six paid holidays, shift premiums, and 
uniform vacation benefits. The request, addressed to W. R. 


McComb, wage and hour administrator, is part of TWUA’s | _— 


campaign to raise wage standards in the textile industry, 
reports The CIO News. 


Teamsters Organize Auto Salesmen 


Almost 1.200 of the 7,000 auto salesmen in the Chicago 
area have joined the AFL Teamsters union, reports the East 
Tennessee Labor News (AFL). Chief complaints of the 
salesmen, according to the Teamster local doing the organ- 
izing, are a seven-day work week including evenings, no 
paid holidays, no paid vacation, no seniority, and no “real” 
job security. The Teamsters union claims to have organ- 
ized salesmen in Washington, Detroit, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, and Los Angeles. 


CIO Steelworkers Net Worth $9!/, Million 


The net worth of the CIO Steelworkers was $9,405,972.78 
for the six-month period ending June 30, 1951, according to 
an audit published in Steel Labor. Total income of the 


Steelworkers national office for that period was $6,218,- — 


335.91. According to Steel Labor, the United Steelworkers 
at present have chartered 2,200 local unions and have a 
total membership of approximately 1,045,000. 


IUE-CIO Net Worth Set at $250,000 

The CIO’s International Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers set its net worth at $249,730.93 for the 
year ending September 30, 1951, according to an audit in 
The IUE-CIO News. Total income, almost all of which is 
made up of dues, amounted to $1,922,197.11. 


AFL Publishes Labor Weekly 


Volume I Number 1 of the AFL News Reporter was 
published as the AFL’s official newspaper on December 5, 
1951. The weekly was created by merging the AFL Weekly 
News Service—a weekly release sent to all AFL papers— 
with the League Reporter, official publication of the AFL’s 
Labor’s League for Political Education. 


Haroip Srmc.itz 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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— Trends in 


LABOR RELATIONS 


| Don't Process Gamblers’ Grievances—UAW-CIO 


| _ Plaguing the CIO Automobile Workers union for 
years have been the organized rackets operated in 
UAW plants, the take of which has been estimated to 
run into many millions of dollars a year. Chief of the 
rackets are the “numbers” game and bookmaking. 
_ To help wipe out these organized rackets, the 
UAW-CIO international executive board informed 
UAW local unions that: “It is the policy of the inter- 
national union not to process grievances for members 
of our union who have been disciplined or discharged 
‘by their employer for engaging in organized rackets 
and organized gambling, where guilt has been clearly 
established. 
“In cases where guilt is not firmly established, the 
grievance procedure shall be used to determine the 
~ guilt or innocence of the worker disciplined by the 
employer for alleged participation in organized rackets 
or gambling. If during the processing of the griev- 
ance the guilt of the worker is clearly established, 
the grievance is to be closed. If guilt is not estab- 
lished, the grievance is to be processed to completion 
_under the provisions of contract grievance procedure.” 
This policy statement follows the “intent and spirit” 
of the UAW-CIO convention of last April, said Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Emil Mazey. At that convention, Mr. 
Mazey’s life was threatened by organized mobsters 
and it was openly stated then that the attempts on 
the lives of Walter and Victor Reuther may have 
stemmed from their opposition to the racketeers. 
The purpose of the UAW convention resolution, re- 
ferred to by Mr. Mazey, was to eliminate from office 
any shop stewards or other union officials found to 
be acting as runners or holding other positions for 
bookies or mobsters operating the numbers rackets. 
The executive board’s action is intended to go one 
_ step further—to make certain that the union’s griev- 
ance machinery “is not used to protect the racketeers 
and gangsters” who may be discharged or disciplined. 
A big reason why the UAW-CIO is conducting its 
campaign against organized in-plant gambling is given 
by Emil Mazey: “So long as in-plant rackets and 
gambling exist, there is always the possibility of cor- 
rupting the secondary leadership of our union, which 
can lead to the weakening of our union, the destruc- 
tion of moral fiber and the deterioration of good rela- 
tionships with management and the general public.” 
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The UAW-CIO letter of instruction made it clear 
that the UAW’s policy does not apply to “benefit 
raffles, church- or civic group-sponsored bingo, etc., 
or to a friendly game of chance among friends.” 


Christmas Bonus Bargainable Says NLRB 


Employers received their 1951 Christmas shock 
when the National Labor Relations Board ruled that 
Christmas bonuses are bargainable. A three-to-one 
majority ruled in the Niles-Bement-Pond case that 
the company’s yearly Christmas bonus to its em- 
ployees over a twelve-year period constitutes an in- 
tegral part of the wage structure and as such is sub- 
ject to collective bargaining. The board accordingly 
ordered the company to bargain with the union with 
respect to a Christmas bonus. 

The issue in this case, according to the majority 
opinion, “is whether the bonus paid by the company 
at Christmas was a gift, as the company argues, or 
part of ‘wages’ within the meaning of Section 9(a) 
of the [Taft-Hartley] Act.” The board held that the 
Christmas bonus is “wages.” 

The Niles-Bement-Pond Company paid its em- 
ployees a year-end or Christmas bonus in the years 
1938 through 1950, except in 1946 when a strike 
occurred. In 1938 through 1940 the bonus consisted 
of one week’s pay. From 1941 through 1945, the 
bonus was expressed as a percentage of yearly earn- 
ings. In 1947 and 1948 the bonus again took the 
form of one week’s pay, and in 1949 it reverted to 
a percentage of yearly earnings. On December 11, 
1950, according to the NLRB, the company announced 
that the new retirement plan “will be several times the 
cost in dollars of the year-end distribution made to 
employees in recent years. In spite of this fact . . 
each employee . . . will receive a check at Christmas 
time . . . of $1 for each year of continuous service, 
with a minimum of $5” (NLRB’s deletions). On 
December 21, the company rejected the union’s re- 
quest to negotiate the 1950 Christmas bonus. 

On this basis the NLRB majority held: 


“Tt is thus apparent that over a period of twelve 
years, the company’s employees enjoyed a bonus arrange- 
ment whereby they received, at the end of each year, 
compensation directly related in amount and _ supple- 
mentary to their wages or earnings. True the respondent 
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never announced a bonus plan in advance but determined 
upon the amount to be distributed shortly before actual 
payment at Christmas time. However, the absence of a 
formal plan in our view, does not alter the essential wage 
character of the company’s bonus arrangement. 

“The fact that the bonus was paid regularly over a sub- 
stantial period of time is sufficient to justify the expec- 
tation on the part of the employees that, absent a change 
in circumstances, they would continue to receive a year- 
end bonus upon which they might rely as part of their 
‘wages.’ 

“That the bonus constituted an integral part of the 
company’s wage structure was underscored by the sharp 
reduction in the 1950 bonus owing to the increased cost 
of the newly negotiated retirement plan. Clearly, in the 
respondent’s calculation, the retirement plan supplanted, 
in part, the bonus as a wage enhancement. 

“Tn view of the foregoing, we find that the respondent’s 
bonus constitutes ‘wages’ and is therefore a subject en- 
compassed within the company’s statutory obligation to 
bargain, and that, by refusing to bargain thereon, the 
company violated Section 8 (a) (5) and (a) (1) of the 
act.” 


The board majority ordered the company to cease 


Congress intended this. That the majority may make a 
technical argument for the inclusion of Christmas bonuses 
within the statutory term ‘wages’ does not persuade me, 
feeling as I do, that Congress just did not intend com- 
pulsory bargaining on Christmas gifts. 

“I find support for my view that Congress did not 
intend compulsory bargaining on Christmas gifts in the 
action which Congress took in the 1949 amendments to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. Section 7(d) was added 
to exclude from the ‘regular rate’ of pay on which over- 
time must be paid: ‘(1) sums paid as gifts; payments in 
the nature of gifts made at Christmas time or on other 
special occasions, as a reward for service, the amounts 
of which are not measured by or dependent upon hours : 
worked, production, or efficiency.’ (Italics Murdock’s.) _ 
If Congress does not believe that such Christmas bonuses _ 
should be considered part of an employee’s regular wages 
on which his overtime will be computed, by analogy I 
do not believe that Congress envisages Christmas bonuses 
as a part of wages for purposes of compulsory collective 
bargaining.” 


Union Rates for Fire Fighting 
At what rate shall employees be paid while fighting 


and desist from: (1) “refusing to bargain collectively 
with respect:to its Christmas bonus” with the UAW, 
(2) “taking any unilateral action on its Christmas 
bonus.” The board ordered the company “upon re- 
quest” to bargain with the union on the bonus and 
to “consult” with the union prior to taking any action 
on its Christmas bonus. 


fires on company property? An agreement between a 
midwestern company and an AFL union comes forth 
with this answer: 


“Any employee who is a member of the Mill Fire De- 
partment will be paid $2.00 for the first hour, or if fire ~ 
duty does not exceed one hour, for any part thereof, and _ 
the rate of $1.50 per hour thereafter for the time worked 
fighting fires on the company’s property. Personnel will 
be selected and hours so worked shall be submitted by’ 
the Mill Fire Chief.” 


Destroys Christmas Spirit, Says Dissenting Member 


Board member Abe Murdock, the lone dissenter, 
says that the decision is destructive of the Christmas 
spirit and against Congressional intent: 


Assessments Exempted from M of M 


The NLRB’s International Harvester award! throws 
a cloud over the legality of union security contracts 
that make payment of assessments a condition of em- 
ployment. Reflecting the thinking behind this de- 
cision, the maintenance of membership clause of a 
recent UAW-CIO agreement specifically exempts as- 
sessment from its coverage: 


“T am of the opinion that for this board to take the 
position that an employer cannot make a Christmas gift 
to his employees without first bargaining about it with 
their representative is to reach a result destructive of the 
Christmas spirit and not necessary to the practice and 
procedure of collective bargaining which the statute seeks 
to encourage and protect. “To bestow freely’ is the sine 
qua non of a gift. Particularly at the Christmas season 


men are moved to make gifts to those they cherish, to “All employees covered by this agreement who on the 


those they employ, and to those less fortunate. Whether 
the motivation be strictly religious or simply a manifes- 
tation of the feeling of good will toward men which per- 
meates the atmosphere at that season, we recognize that 
a sometimes selfish world is better because of the practice. 
Even grudging, callous characters have been transformed 
and moved to participate in the giving of this season. 
(See Dickens’ Christmas Carol, Mr. Scrooge.) 


“But if we say that an employer must obtain permission 
to make a Christmas gift to his employees and must be 
willing to haggle about whether he should make any gift 
or about the value of his gift, we have in large measure 
destroyed the concept, spirit, and practice of Christmas 
giving in the labor-management field. I cannot believe 


date of the execution of this agreement are or thereafter — 
become members in good standing of the union shall, 
for the duration of this agreement, remain members in 
good standing in the union with respect to the initiation 
fee and regular, periodic, uniform dues which are levied 
in accordance with the constitution and by-laws of the 
union. Maintenance of membership hereunder will not 
be enforced with respect to special assessments of the 
union which may be levied from time to time at irregular 
intervals.” 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 
1See “Union Shop—Legal and Illegal,” Management Record, 


September, 1951, p. 315. 
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Review of Labor Statistics 


HE CONFERENCE Boarp’s index of consumers’ 

prices continues to edge upward. On the basis 
of January, 1939, as 100, the latest index for October 
was 177.1, a record high. The advance was from 
176.7 last September and 166.3 for October, 1950. 
With January 1, 1951 the base date for many ad- 
vances based on “cost of living,” it is worth noting 
that the index stood at 172.2 at the beginning of last 
year. Therefore, the rise from January to October 
adds up to slightly under 3%, according to the 
Board’s index. 
| The major factor in recent increases in the index 
is continued inflation in the price of food. This most 
important part of the family budget has gone up 
more than 10% in a twelve-month period, and is still 
well above the increase in any other category cov- 
ered by the consumers’ price index. A rise of 6.1% 
in housefurnishings is the next highest year-to-year 
increase. Seasonal rises in fresh vegetables were an 
important factor in the food rise over the past month, 
with canned goods being an offsetting factor. 

Some other components of the index showed a more 
encouraging trend over the month. Housefurnishings’ 
prices continued to decline for the third consecutive 
month. The prices of clothing and sundries were lower 
in October. Rent increases continued to push the 
housing index up slowly. 

A new low in the purchasing value of the dollar 
resulted from the latest price increases. The dollar, 
as of October, would buy 56.5 cents’ worth of goods, 
as compared to 100 cents’ worth in January, 1939. 


EMPLOYMENT DROPS OFF SEASONALLY 


The usual curtailment in farm and construction 
work resulted in a tapering off in employment be- 
tween October and November according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimates. For the week ended 
November 10, total civilian employment was 61,336,- 
000 against 61,836,000 for the corresponding October 
week and 61,271,000 for a year earlier. Thus, despite 
the decline, employment stayed slightly ahead of the 
1950 figure. 

Nonagricultural employment of 54.3 million in No- 
vember registered a gain amounting to almost 150,- 
000 over the previous month. Compared with Novem- 
ber of 1950, nonagricultural employment was up by 
over one-half million, with most of the gain attribut- 
able to the larger number of women working. There 
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were 531,000 more women employed in November in 
nonagricultural pursuits than there were in the cor- 
responding 1950 month; there were only 62,000 more 
male employees in nonfarm industries. For nonagri- 
cultural and agricultural groups combined, there were 
over 350,000 fewer men working in contrast to a gain 
of 430,000 women over the year. Underlying these 
radical shifts in the composition of the working force 
is the expanding military manpower requirements of 
the last two years. 

Unemployment remained at a low level in the ag- 
gregate. Some areas have experienced worsening of 
the employment picture, however, with curtailment 
of civilian-type output in such cities as Detroit and 
Providence. 


Factory Employment Down Slightly 


Nonagricultural employment as tabulated by the 
Department of Labor declined for the second con- 
secutive month, with construction and manufacturing 
responsible for most of the loss.1 Trade employment 
showed a substantial gain, reflecting seasonal buildup 
for the holiday business. Mining and finance also made 
small gains. All other groups were lower for the 


(Text continued on page 30) 


1Discrepancies between Department of Commerce figures and those 
of the Department of Labor are due to different methods of tabulating 
the data. See Explanatory Note in Employment and Payrolls, Depart- 
ment of Labor Statistics, for full explanation. 


Consumers’ Price Index 


eros: 
HOUSING 


1950 


1949 
ALL ITEMS INCLUDES FUEL AND HOUSEFURNISHINGS 


Source: National Industrial Conference Board 


1947 1948 1951 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Ten Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 
Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989=100 Changes Jan., 1939=100 Changes | 
oe Oct. 1951 | Nov. 1950 = Oct. 1951 | Nov. 1950 
Nov, 1951 | Oct. 1951 | Nov. 1950 to to Nov. 1951 | Oct. 1951 | Nov. 1950 to to 
Noy. 1951 Nov. 1951 Nov. 1951 ! Nov. 1951 
Birmingham | Indianapolis : 
RO0d Saoirse sera ariete 237.3 235.8 215.4 +0.6 | +10.2 | Food............... 248 4 245.8r| 288.87) +1.1 +8.6 
Housing’............- 152.0 152.0 149.6 0 +1.6 | Housing?............ 122.3 122.3 121.0 0 +1 
Clothing s./5 foes en 154.6 155.0 149.5 =OeS +3.4 | Clothing............ 147.7 150.7 144.1 -2.0 +2.5 
Fuelencc steasccote a 131.8 13125 130.9 +0.2 “0.7. | Buel apes ccceeaiee 159.0 157.8 158.9 +0.8 +0.1 
Housefurnishings..... V2.6! V7 22o | eles +0.1 +0.8 | Housefurnishings....| 159.5 | 162.07} 159.0 -1.5 | 40.3 
Sundries............. 145.3 145.6 143.8 0.2! +1.0 | Sundries... ...2....; LeAllistes 170.7r| 167.0 +0.6 +2.8 
Weighted Total..... 174.8 | 174.5 | 166.97], +0.2 +4.7 Weighted Total..... 181.5 | 180.9r| 173.8 +0.3 +4.4 
Boston Los Angeles 
Foodis,.222 Av Soke: 227.8 229.9 Food Scots tects aeee 241.8 235.1r] 211.87) +2.8 | +14.2 
Housings; cctiec sehr 124.6 117.9 Housing! ts.c asta 141.1 141.1 114.6 0 +23.1, 
Clothing............. 145.7 146.5 Clothing x .o..aet « 144.9 145.3 142.4 Sets: +1.8 
Fuel, oe ecto eee 167.5 | 167.6 BucltWer entices 97.7 97.7 97.77 0 0! 
Housefurnishings ..... 162.6 | 165.0 Housefurnishings....| 166.0 | 168.5 | 162.8 =1)5 | 2g 
Sundries.............| 164.3 | 163.67 Sundries: asses acide 163.55) 162.3 | 151.4 +0.7 +8/0_ 
‘Weighted Total..... 177.5 | 174.47 Weighted Total..... 178.1 175.9r| 160.2 +1.3 | 411.2 
Chicago 
Rood .2, Sas pcs cinwice 252.1 248.2 | 224.7) +1.6 | +19.2 | Food............... wl ‘ af +3.0}) +12.0 
Housing!............. 129.9 | 129.9 Housing?. 3.05 04065 130.6 | 130.6 | 121.9 0 +7.1 
Clothing’. 57.4 s..c8 on 152.4 152.8 Clothing: <4 5,.55..++ 159.8 160.2 151.5 =Org +5.5 
Buel$.c 24255 0st 117.8 117.3 Buelfosy. sctosteces 92.5 91.2r 91°53 +1.4 +1.3 
Housefurnishings..... 161.4 161.7 Housefurnishings....} 176.4 176.5 168.2 -0.1 +4.9 
Sundries.2205..2. 00s: 169.1 168.8 ; : Sundries. i. hc .e.a. ss 148.1 145.7 142.7 +1.6 +3.8 
Weighted Total..... 183.0 181.6 -9]) +0.8 | 47.0 | Weighted Total..... +1.9' +8.4 
Denver j 
BG00 ss corse oe 235.7 232.3 219.0} +1.5] +4+7.6 | Food............... .0 , 3 6] +12.6: 
Housing?2 4. sees 128.2 128.2 113.4 Housing? 2.22 sssces 105.8 105.6r} 104.6 +0.2 +1.1— 
Clothing............. 168.9 172.4 160.4 Clothing............ 152.9 153.8 149.1 -0.6 +2.5, 
Bisel rs ca toanocetc 108.2 108.2 106.3 Fueltevgcscn weaken aoe 133.2 133.3 129 .9r -0.1 +2. 55 
Housefurnishings..... 166.2 166.7 158.3 Housefurnishings 170.6 168.7 164.3 +1.1 +3.8 
Sundries............. 154.5 155.8 151.3 Sundries............ 167.2 166.0 165.67], +0.7 +1.0 
Weighted Total..... 173.9 | 173.7 | 163.9 Weighted Total..... 173.2 | 170.9 | 162.67] 41.8 46.5 
Philadelphia 
aalate shelersinisiars tele ters : ; Foods eivetscccsccs[) 22426 222.9 200.9 +0.8 ; +11.8 
Sinalers meaieNS over 6 ; Housing®............] 114.1 114.1 111.0 0 +2.8 
BASH AG OO tipe ; : Clothing............] 146.0 147.1 142.4 -0.7 42.5 
ay Sate ah bysiatebate es ote : é FPrutel®. isis ere ojos sere 2 L089 157.6 151.4 +0.8 +5.0 
Housefurnishings..... ; 5 Housefurnishings....] 185.5 | 184.37] 165.5 +0.7 | +12.1 
Sundries 4). 5 setewass 2 : ‘ Sundries............ 160.0 155.5 153.7 +2.9 +4.1 
Weighted Total..... a7 Weighted Total..... 175.3 | 173.5| 162.9} +1.0| +7.6 
Source: Tue ConrerENcE Boarp 2Rents surveyed February, May, August, November. ‘Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. 


1Rents surveyed January, April, July, October. 


*Rents surveyed March, June, 


ptember, December. 


aLess than 0.1%. 


Consumers’ Price Index for Ten United States Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Weighted 
Date Average of 
All Items 
1950 November.......... 165.7 
December........... 168.6 
Annual average...... 162.1 
1951 January............ 170.6 
February........... 173.1 
Marcher) .ce ce 172.5 
April. cine ce 172.8 
Maye xis ase ein or 173.4 
JUNE. Sosa Seeeee ws 173.4 
Tulveenclis ee ose 174.4 
Angust.¢.) oe 174.5 
September.......... 175.1 
October............. 175.5 
November.......... 177.6 
Oct., 1951 to Nov., 1951. . | +1.2 
Nov., 1950 to Nov., 1951..} +7.2 


Food Housing! 
211.2 118.3 
217.9a| 113.6 
205.4 | 112.9 
2229.4 113.8 
228.0 114.2 
225.8 114.2 
225.3b) 115.7 
227 .3 115.9 
227.38c} 116.0 
229 .3d| 117.4 
229.4 117.8 
r 230.6e| 118.3r 
r 232.1 118.8 
236.7f! 119.9 
+2.0 | +0.9 
+12.1 +5.8 


1Rents surveyed quarterly in individual cities. 


3Includes electricity and gas. 


aBased on food prices for December 14, 1950. 


bBased on food prices for April 16, 1951, 
cBased on food prices for June 14, 1951. 
dBased on food prices for July 16, 1951. 


eBased on food prices for Sept. 17, 1951. 
{Based on food prices for Nov. 14, 1951. 
rRevised. 


Clothing Fuel? House- Bopchaang 

furnish Sundries | Value of 

Total Men’s Women’s Total | Electricity Gas ‘ngs te De 
146.9 160.0 1385.8 129.4 89.8 103.9 162.6 162.3 60.4 
148.2 161.9 136.6 129.6 89.8 103.9 165.1 163.6 59.3 
142.9 155.1 1382.6 127.2 89.8 103.8 152.7 160.0 61.7 
150.1 165.0 187.6 129.8 89.8 103.9 168.4 164.2 58.6 
151.6 166.9 138.8 131.9 89.8 103.7 170.9 164.6 57.8 
152.0 167.4 139.1 182.1 89.8 103.7 171.8 164.8 58.0 
152.4 167.6 139.6 132.2 89.8 103.7 172.1 165.4 57.9 
152.3 167.7 189.4 180.2 89.9 103.7 171.7 165.4 57.7 
152.1 168.3 138.5 130.8 89.8 103.7 172.2 165.1 67.7 
152.0 168.2 138.3 131.1 89.8 103.7 172.4 165.2 57.3 
152.0 169.0 187.6 131.6 89.8 103.7 171.8 165.2 57.3 
153.5 170.2 189.4 132.1 89.8 103.7 |r 170.2 165.0 57.1 
152.5 170.8 187.2 132.5 89.8 103.7 |r 169.2 164.8 57.0 
151.7 169.5 136.7 132.7 89.8 103.7 169.7 166.4 56.3 

Percentage Changes 

-0.5 0.8 | 0.4 +0.2 0 0 +0.3 +1.0 1a: 
+3.3 +5.9 +0.7 +2.6 0 On? 44.4 +2.5 -6.8 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Quarterly 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939 =100 | Changes Jan., 1989=100 | OS 
Crrr July 1951 | Oct. 1950 Crrr July 1951 | Oct. 1950 
Oct. 1951 | July 1951 | Oct. 1950 to to Oct. 1951 | July 1951 | Oct. 1950 to to 
Oct. 1951 | Oct. 1951 Oct. 1951 | Oct. 1951 
Baltimore Minneapolis-St. Paul 
lo 235.0 230.4 215.8 +2.0 SOc Qa tp OOGsserasere clones tustegs 5) Via & QAT 9 227.2 +1.3 | +10.5 
Housing.............. 115.7} 113.0r] 112.3] 42.4] +3.0] Housing............. 109.8 | 109.8} 109.1 0 +0.6 
Rilothing......s.05... 156.8 158.07} 149.4 -0.8 +5.0 | Clothing. <<. ..4....: 159.4 162.5 150.6 =-1.9 +5.8 
_ ok, (eae oe 155.6 151.9 147.6 +2.4 =o e4 | uel. 5 sce cerns cee 140.0 140.37} 141.1 0.2 -0.8 
Housefurnishings..... 200.9 | 204.6] 186.7 -1.8 +7.6 | Housefurnishings....} 185.2 | 187.8 1 -1.4 +7.0 
Sundries............. 160.3 159.8 157.9 +0.3 +1.5 } Sundries............ 168.9 173.8 0 2.8 +1.7 
Weighted Total..... 179.4 | 177.37 +1.2 +5.8 Weighted Total....} 180.4} 181.4 0 6| +5.5 
Bridgeport Newark 
ee a 227.3 | 222.1 9G LsBtood)|. lac. 3 Bae es, 227.8 ; 1 |. 49.4 
IMOUSING..... 006.5555: 114.8] 114.3 9°} Housing...4-. oe waves 108.5 ‘ : 3 +2.0 
CISA 147.8 | 145.1 2h Clothingss: cc tie dete 148.0 : : , +6.6 
LN Se a Se 159.8 158.8 Na (BC Ears Be av ae 123.3 ¥ c é 42.7 
Housefurnishings..... 163.8 | 169.2 5 | Housefurnishings....| 205.6 : ; : +7.5 
Dindries....-.......- 17852 | 177.7 2 B WSuridries iy fia 5 ara: - 147.4 é : : +1.7 
_ Weighted Total..... ; ‘ 5 : Weighted Total....) 170.1 , : : +6.0 
Omaha 
elope css wieteforni a % COM pBoodh- ys tas. a svete |, 258.2 
wae Boe Ao PHousings ose cs ces sh 1SL.5 
tiees-% Node -2 | Clothing............| 158.9 
2G abel ae Eine ei) Nal Ques) Lo, a 133.3 
-Housefurnishings..... -7 | Housefurnishings....| 190.8 
BeMMUTIES: 2-12), Jee ccs pe [eeundriess; . es. nee. s 159.1 
Weighted Total..... 175 8 Weighted Total....| 182.1 : 3 , : 
Roanoke, Va. 
eats Autsvshapate sete": Hoodvesccs s.s..55--| 200.8 
FR eS OEE Housing.............] 157.9 
fate fafehapaeeye ois ce)s Clothing <%, ¢.00..%<-%1,, L76:0 
Hebbal anaiaech spats jatsie ; ; : : MGs ccs occas! s:aye|| 46.2 
Housefurnishings..-;.. : d ; , Housefurnishings....| 175.9 
BHNOTICS 6125 5.4 ope bie os Sundries 2}. 9s /./ja' 154.8 
Weighted Total..... 191.0 189.4 2 Weighted Total....} 182.1 


Sacramento 
PRM a shares Seated 2a A eae A lee ce ME ee 


BGO 88 SOR ere tee 8 oh 235 .3 235 .0 214.4 iG OO serach «tere octet 226 .4 : 
Housing.............. 173.8 | 173.8 | 144.7 .1] Housing............. 198.8 
Mlothing. . =. 6.2.2... 148.1] 152.6 | 143.6 sUviClothingss. ose... - 176.7 : 
Buel SR Pha o 154.8 153.0 157.2 oO i BMels nay. oe ee ec ae 80.7 ‘ 
Housefurnishings atone 182.7 187.6 171.1 8 Housefurnishings....] 174.8 3 
DLHGTIES,='.90. Winton ss 169.6 | 169.5 | 161.8 .8 | Sundries............ 160.0 
Weighted Total..... 186.7 187.2 172.3 4 Weighted Total....| 185.4 j 
Seattle 

Rood wiarese ok .S: 229.6 | 227.7 +8.5 

Housing. =... ssisis.c.cies 135.5 | 135.5 +5.8 

Clothing =:.c.m.. 6. 147.4 | 148.9 +6.0 

Buelea. tess ieee. 140.7 140.4 +1.1 

Housefurnishings....| 178.7 | 189.9 +3.8 

Sundries se yerceiyatjsta\- 156.6 | 156.4 +2.5 

Weighted Total....| 175.3 | 175.2 +5.5 

Syracuse 

Mood Ree eas 238.6] 238.2| 215.9] +0.2| +10.5 

Housing............. 124.8 124.8 124.5 0 +0.2 

Clothing #0: sia «26 165.3 165.8 154.2 0.3 +7.2 

Puella. saistetsts cies 164.1 161.6 154.4 +1.5 +6.3 

Housefurnishings....) 177.1 | 178.1) 164.1 -0.6 | +7.9 

Sundries: javers eles 149.9 150.0 147.3 -0.1 +1.8 

Weighted Total....] 174.6 174.4 164.7 +0.1 +6.0 


Housefurnishings ....- : 
Sundries............. 0 +2.9 
Weighted Total..... 


Source: THe ConrerENcE Boarp Includes electricity and gas. rRevised. 
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Consumers’ Price Index for Fifty-four Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Clothing 


Weighted 
Date Average of} Food Housing! 
All Items 
1950 October............. 166.3 213.5a| 116.3 4 
November.......... 167.2 | 214.8 | 116.4 9 
December. «0.4... <0: 170.1 221.5b} 116.9 150.4 
Annual average...... 163.4 | 208.8 | 115.6 | 144.7 
1951 Januaryei. oe eee W221) V225.59 117.1 152.7 
Hebruary’s.ccuise tek 174.7 231.3 118.1 ms) 
March BOUDESE cnn 4 al 229.0 118.3 8 
Rese Seer am arate A 228.7c} 119.8 l 
Veca shore Git eon gale at 230.9 119.9 0 
Site's Stee eure 2 231.1d} 119.8 9 
HEA OMS OTS Oo 4 3 232.9e) 121.3 .8r 
Basel enc See ie auan ane aged 232 .7f| 122.0 it 
‘se ale ave Ser bke i 233 .5 122.3 6 
Rec Grae oees os Bal 129.7 A 


iB oom 


- 


CAIHDH OAH 


.6 | 132.0 90.4 101.4 | 160.4) 159.4 60.1 
ot 132.3 90.4 101.2 | 163.3 160.1 59.8 
137.7 | 132.4 90.4 101.2 165.9 161.4 58.8 
133.2 130.5 90.4 101.8 | 153.0] 157.6 61.2 
138.9 132.6 90.4 101.1 169.5.| 162.0 58.1 
140.3 134.7 90.9 101.0 | 172.2] 162.5 67.2 
140.5 134.7 90.9 101.0} 172.8 | 162.7 57.4 
140.9 134.7 90.9 101.0 173.1 163.2 57.3 
140.6 132.8 91.1 101.3 172.7 163.4 57.1 
139.8 133.5 90.9 101.4 173.2 | 163.3 57.1 
139.7r} 133.97} 90.9 101.57] 173.4] 163.6 56.8 
139.5 134.3 91.0 101.47) 172.3 6 56.8 
0 134.87; 91.0 101.47) 171.2 7 F 
8 | 135.1 91.0 101.4 170.2 5 


~ House- Purchasing 
furnish- | Sundries | Value of 
ings the Dollar 


Total Electricity Gas 


Percentage Changes os ( 


-0.8 
+5.4 


Sept., 1951 to Oct., 1951.. | +0.2 | 
Oct., 1950 to Oct., 1951.. +6.5 | +10 
1 Rents surveyed quarterly deh individual cities. 


*Includes electricity and gi 
a Based on food prices for Gcesher 16, 1950. 


aoa +0.3 
+5.5 


month. The year-to-year picture reveals that employ- 
ment in government and finance were up the most, 
with manufacturing less than 1% higher than a year 
earlier. Aggregate statistics on manufacturing fail, 
of course, to disclose that there was a considerable 
gain in defense-related employment, which was off- 
set to a large extent by the falling off of production 
in industries manufacturing peacetime goods. Some 
indications of the shift are the data on durable vs. 
nondurable employment. For example, durable is 
running ahead of last year by a modest amount. This 
category includes most of the defense-related indus- 
tries. At the same time, employment in the non- 
durable field has fallen off from year-earlier levels 
by more than 4%. 


WORK WEEK SHORTENED 


The average work week for manufacturing indus- 
tries was reduced in November, but it remained 
slightly over forty hours a week. Interestingly enough, 
the latest figures reveal a noticeable drop from 1950 
as well as a month-to-month decline. This occurred 
not only in the soft goods group but also in the dur- 
able goods industries. The average in the durable 
lines in November was a half hour less than the year 
before but still reflects some overtime work. The work 
week in nondurable lines is now about an hour less 
than the full forty-hour schedule, whereas in 1950 it 
was just over forty hours a week on the average. 

Rising hourly wage rates were more than enough 
to offset the shorter hours—resulting in another rise in 
weekly earnings. Average weekly pay checks for pro- 
duction and other related workers in all manufac- 
turing were up to $65.25; those in the durable indus- 
tries received $70.42, while the lower-paid nondurable 


6 Based on food prices for December 14, 1950. 
c Based on food prices for April 16, 1951. 
d Based on food prices for June 14, 1951. 


—1.6 +0.2 0 “ See =01 -0.2 
42.4 +2.3 +0.7 +6. “ +2.6 -6.0 
e Based on food prices for July 16, 1951. r Revised 


f Based on food prices for Sept. 17, 1951. 


workers averaged $58.69 in November. These totals 
represent year-to-year advances of 4.9%, 6.2% and 


2.6%. 
Straight-time hourly earnings, on the other hand, 


were up close to 8% in the case of durable goods 
industries against a little more than 7% for the non- 
durable lines. 


~ 


Pauut W. Dickson 
Statistical Division 


Management Book Shelf 


Human Factors in Management—Integrated in this 
volume are a series of studies on problems of human rela- 
tions as they relate to leadership, supervision, traiming, 
labor-management relations and productivity. The mate- 
rial used in the studies has been drawn from both the work- 
shop and the classroom. Contributing authors include 
Douglas McGregor, F. J. Roethlisberger, Burleigh B. 
Gardner, and William F. Whyte. Edited by Schuyler Dean 
Haslett, Harper & Brothers, New York, 340 pp., $4. 


Foreman Training in a Growing Enterprise—This book 
advocates training which is “realistic from the supervisor’s 
point of view and in relation to his problems at work.” It 
is a case study of foreman training in a small company. 
More than that, it is a case study of Tony, a new foreman 
in the company. The author takes the reader right into 
some of the training sessions as well as out on the assembly 
line with Tony’s problems. 

The reader sees Tony with his concrete needs and prob- 
lems and the “‘training”’ that he is getting, and can judge 
for himself its effectiveness. A. Zaleznik, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard University, 1951. $3.50 
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Significant Labor Statistics 


Item 


Consumers’ Price Index! 


Sundries (3,35 152 LS a eee 
All items (BLS).......... FS deetok ae 


Employment Status? 
Civilian labor force................000- 


A grictltures sci trsa'sisielcjeteo eee weiss 
Nonagricultural industries. Thea fs 
nemployedss sapisscieeckie sew ees t. 


Wage Earners’ 
Employees in nonagricultural establishm’ts| 
Manufacturing). iii. sis ice ct «siete 8 Mls 
IMiniitig’, cots fae ets ple sti sles Pee EE ait 
WonstrnctiOnian slats. (sie sieim sacl S's aes 


Trade sweets Rie eRe ale wise dice tin cals eee 


Governiientcacs. cea: 2c cccise ees s 
Production and related workers in manuf’ 
Employment 
All manufacturing............... ee 
Durable nena riaccc curate Welelooe te ue 


Average weekly hours................ 
All manufacturing.................. 
Dama leer eee a sale oho ease si! cie.e ats 


Average hourly earnings.............. 
All manufacturing................-. 
Prurablesacecssicieteecleils ds bola c's 


Average weekly earnings.............. 
All manufacturing....... aero thea 
Drrablewercna delcts vileieivlsclsleieis vale 


Straight time hourly earnings......... 
All manufacturing.................. 
durables cists stains ctekts ctelsrs sinks 6 


Turnover rates in manufacturing? 


Separations........ (IRC 3 RHA SEAS 


INationat InpustRIAL ConFERENCE BoarpD 
*Bureau of the Census | 
‘Bureau of Labor Statistics 


JANUARY, 1952 


Unit 


Jan. 1989 =100 
Jan. 1939 =100 
Jan. 1939 =100 


Jan. 1939=100 . 


Jan. 1989=100 
Jan. 1939=100 
Jan. 1989=100 
Jan, 1939 =100 
Jan. 1989 =100 
Jan. 1939=100 
Jan. 1939 =100 


Jan. 1939 dollars 
1935-1939 = 100 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


thousands 
thousands , 
thousands 


number 
number 
number 


dollars 
dollars 
dollars 


dollars 
dollars 
dollars 


dollars 
dollars 
dollars 


per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 
per 100 emplovees 


1951 


Percentage Change 


Latest | Latest 


63,164 
61,336 
7,022) 
54,314 
1,828 


1.705 
1.501 


46,736\r 46,841|7 46,921|r 46,724 
ip 15,861 )r 15,940|r 16,0207 16,008 
916/r 911ir 
2,637\r 2,750\r 
4,167|r 4,167\r 
10,024)r 9,871)/r 
ip 1,901)r 1,898ir 
ip 4,733\r  4,'772\r 


6,532\r 


1p 12,892)|r 12,991!r 13,083|r 13,069 
ip 7,295\r 7,292|r 7,282\r 7,261 
ip 5,597|ir 5,699|r 5,801|r 5,808 


40.4 
41.6)r 


ip 39.1ir 38.9I\r 
ip 1.619}r 1.614 


1.703 
1.491)r 


ip 65.25|r 65.21 


70.84\r 


58.69)r 58.00)r 


le 1.570)r 1.556)r 
le 1.640)\7r 1.634)r 
1.469|7 1.450)r 


> et oS 
woh Ro 


7 176.2 
5} 232.7 
3] 122.0 
.6] 155.1 
174.9} 173.6 
0} 139.5 
8} 134.3 
.O} 91.0 
101.4|r 101.4 
7,2) L123 
163.7} 163.6 
56.6} 56.8 


186.5}a 185.6 


63,168) 64,208 
61,580) 62,630 
7,526) 7,688 
54,054) 54,942 
1,606} 1,578 


916\r 922 
2,761\r 2,809 
4,178|r 4,190 
9,774\r 9,641 
1,894)r 1,914 
4,834 4,839 
6,544|r 6,401 


40.6)r 40.3 
41.5)r 41.3 
39.3) 39.1 


1.612|r 1.596 
1.703|r 1.684 
1.490)r 1.481 


65.45|r 64.32! 
70.67|r 69.55, 
58.56|r 57.91, 

| 


1.554) 1.542 
1,635|r 1.619: 
1.445] 1.441) 


les Oo Or 
© GO bet et 
09 Or 
Or & eS 09 


a 


4.3 


aAdjusted indexes: May, 185.4; June, 185.2; July, 
ed ee 185.5; Sept. 186.6; Oct., 187.4; Year 


ago, 1 


b Based on food prices for June 14, 1951 
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176.2 


c¢ 232.9/b 231 


121. 
r 154. 
172. 
r 139. 
r 133. 
90. 
r 101. 
173. 
163. 
56. 


a 185 


DO WDARMNOOSIIWHW 


64,382 
62,526 
7,908 
54,618 
1,856 


rT 46,432 
r 15,813 
r 906 
r 2,754 
r 4,176 
r 9,667 
r 1,908 
r 4,852 
6,356 


12,910 
7,243 
5,667 


40.2 
40.9 
39.3 


1.598 
1.682 
1.488 


64.24 
68.79 
58.48) 


1.546 
1.622 
1.444 


= woe. 
www LS 


166.3 


53,721 
2,240) 


45,873 
15,765) 
938 
2,571 
4,123) 
9,896 
1,820 
4,723) 
6,037 


13,044 
7,210 
5,834 


41.1 
41.8) 


40.3 


1.514 
1.587 
1.419 


62.23 
66.34 
57.19 


1.456) 
1.521 
1.372) 


c Based on food prices for July 11, 1951 
d Based on food prices for Sept. 17, 1951 
e Estimated 
p Preliminary 


Month | Month 

over over 

Previous| Year 

Month Ago 
+0.2} +6.5 
+0.6; +10.1 
+0.3} +5.5 
-0.8| +5.4 
+0.1) +8.4 
-1.6) +2.4 
+0.2) +2.3 
0 +0.7 

0 0 
0.6} +6.1 
—0.1; +2.6 
0.2 -6.0 
+0.7| +7.4 
0.5 0.5 
0.8; +0.1 
-8.4 -7.0 
+0.3) +1.1 
+13.1) -18.4 
-0.2) +1.9 
0.5) +0.6 
+0.5 2.3 
4.1) +2.6 
0 +1.1 
+1.5) 41.3 
+0.2) +4.5 
—0.8)} +0.2 
—0.5| -+7.6 
0.8 -1.2 
0 +1.2 
-1.8 4.1 
0.2 -1.9 
=O) —1"2 
+0.5 -3.0 
+0.3) +6.9 
+0.1) +7.4 
+0.7) +5.8 
+0.1) +4.9 
0.6} +6.2 
41.2) +2.6 
+0.9} -+7.8 
+0.4) +7.8 
+1.3) +7.1 
-11.8) +4.7 
—22.6) -11.1 

+33 .3 0 
0 | +62.5 
0 -17.3 


r Revised 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to December 15, 1951 


Increase 


Type 


of 
Worker! 


Company \ Remarks 
Date Number 


Amount Effective Affected 


Chemicals and Allied Products 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, | WE | $.04 hr. | 8-27-51 1,026 |Wage reopening on 10 days’ notice. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 


Ine. Ss $7 mo. 9-1-51 n.a. |(No union) 
Old Hickory, Tenn. 

Newburgh iNG oY iuisercccutaes tte WE | $.04 hr. | 9-16-51 648 |Wage reopening at anytime. (Fabrikoid Workers Employees Ass’n, — 
Ind.) : 

; ; ey $7 mo. | 9-16-51 n.a. |(No union) 
Excelsior Varnish Works, Inc.......... WE | $.03 hr. | 1-5-51 10 |Wage reopening 6-52. (United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, | 
Cleveland, O. CIO) + i 
Hercules Powder Company, Inc........ WE | $.08 hr. | 10-29-51 1,120 |Four cents of increase for cost.of living change, balance applied for | 
Hopewell, Va. on basis of area inequity. Subject to WSB approval. Previous” 


wage rate was $1.46 an hour, effective 1-25-51. Contract expires 
2 : 5-4-52. (Dist. 50, UMW, Ind.) 
Miles Laboratories, Inc............... WE | $.05 hr. | 9-15-51 700 |Two cents of the wage adjustment is dependent upon WSB approval. 
Elkhart, Ind. Liberalized pension plan, vacations, and holiday pay granted. 
Average wage rate prior to settlement was $1.47 hour, effective 
9-15-50. Wage reopening 3-15-52. (Dist. 50, UMW, Ind.) 
A 5 10% | 9-15-51 n.a. |Same benefits as above. (No union) 
Oldbury Electro-Chemical Company... | WE | $.05 hr. | 10-15-51 405 |Contract reopening on wages only on 6-7-52. (Dist. 50, UMW, Ind.) 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Procter and Gamble Company......... WE | $.07 hr. | 9-28-51 800 |Approximately 2¢ of the increase is subject to WSB approval. 
Memphis, Tenn.  * average (Distributing, Processing and Office Workers, Ind.) 

Sherwin-Williams Company........... WE | $.05 hr. | 10-22-51 111 |Average wage rate prior to settlement was $1.554 an hour, effective 
Cleveland, O. 8-1-51. Wage reopening 4-22-52. No escalator clause in contract; — 


however, increases given on basis of cost of living adjustments 
allowed over WSB 10% formula. (United Gas, Coke and Chemical — 


3 Workers, CIO) ~ = 
Stauffer Chemical Company........... WE | $.13 hr. see 46 |Two and a half times hourly rate for work on holidays. Time and 
Trainer, Pa. remarks a half for over 8 hours up to 12 hours. Double time for hours over ~ 


12 in any one day. Four cents of increase effective 6-2-51. Addi- 
tional 5¢ to be effective on that date upon WSB approval. Re- 
maining 4¢ effective 8-27-51. Prior to 6-2-51 average rate was | 
$1.66 hour. After 9-51 average nes rate ae tn 92 ae The 
one year contract expires 6—2-52. ist. 50, W, Ind. 
Electrical M achinery, Equipment, Supplies 2 oe : ) 
Erie Resistor Corporation............. WE | $.10 hr. | 11-14-51 960 |Extra holiday for total of 7. Third week of vacation after 15 rather — 
Erie, Pa. than 20 years. Approximately 3.5¢ of 7.5¢ general increase and all 
of 2.5¢ inequity fund needs WSB approval. (Int’l Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers, CIO) 


Harnischfeger Corp.—Wellrod Division. | WE | $.06 hr. see 2,000 |Effective 60 days prior to WSB approval on 10-1-51. Previous wage | 
West Allis, Wis. remarks rate was $1.86 hour. Wage reopening 9-52. (United Steelworkers, 
, CIO) 
Hotpoint, Inc.) cecal es son: WE | $.08 hr. see 534 |Four cents effective 7-22-51, 2¢ effective 10-1-51, and 2¢ effective 
Milwaukee, Wis. remarks 1-1-52. The latter two increases are subject to WSB approval. 


Average wage rate prior to increases was $1.80 an hour, effective 
1-22-51. (UAW-CIO) 

Newark Stove Company.............. WE | $.05 hr. see 70 |\Increase is effective on date of WSB approval. Wage rate prior to 
Newark, O. remarks increase was $1.257 an hour, effective 11-20-50. Shift differential — 

of 5¢ on second shift and 8¢ on third shift to be approved by WSB. 

3 Wage reopening 8-1-52. (Office Employees Int’] Union, AFL) 

F. W. Sickles Company............... WE | $.075 hr. | 12-3-51 2,000 |Two and a half cents of the wage adjustment is dependent upon 

Chicopee, Mass. WSB approval. The pues oF is ps oe oF 6, and 8. 

- ; 1 Bro. o} rica rkers, 
Fabricated Metal Products Wage reopening 11-30-52. (Int lect: orkers, AFL) 


A.S. Aloe Company.................. WE | $.125 hr. | 10-1-51 85 |Average wage rate prior to increase was $1.32 an hour. Holiday on 
St. Louis, Mo. Washington’s Birthday and 3 weeks’ vacation after 10 years. 
Subject to WSB approval. Automatic 5¢ an hour increase on 
10-1-52 or 7.5¢ an hour increase if BLS index for 9-52 is over 205; 
- reopening rights if over 210. (Int’l Bro. of Teamsters, AFL) 

Breeze Corporation, Inc............... WE | $.13 hr. see 560 |The increase is retroactive to 9-1-51 when approved by WSB. 
Elizabeth, N. J. remarks Previous wage increase of 10¢ an hour, effective 9-25-50. Addi- 
tional holiday given and an increase of $500 in life insurance. Wage 

reopening 9-1-52. (UAW-CIO) 


Broderiee pectic y Rope Company... | WE | $.06 hr. | 8-26-51 250 |Wage reopening 8-26-52. (Construction Workers, UMW, Ind.) 

. Louis, Mo. 

Republic Brass Company............. WE | $.04 hr. | 10-29-51 200 |The 4¢ cost of living adjustment was granted under GWR 8, section 
Cleveland, O. approx. | 4. Wage reopening 10-29-52. (UAW-CIO) 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to 


December 15, 1951—Continued 


Increase 
ahr Worker! Date | Numbe pry 
er: 
rs oe Effective Affected 
ood and Kindred Products 
Albers Milling Company.............. WE | $.10 hr. | 10-1-51 325 |Wage rate prior to increase was $1.57 an hour, effective 10-1-50. 

San Francisco, Calif. Liberalized sick leave clause added and paid local holiday when 
celebrated in San Francisco Bay area once every 4 years. Two 
year contract with wage reopening 10-1-52. (Int’] Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, Ind.) 

American Bakeries Company.......... WE | $.06 hr. see 64 | Four cent increase was effective 5-27-51, balance on 9-4-51. Wage 

Knoxville, Tenn. remarks Ronee: 6-1-52. (Bakery and Confectionary Workers Int’! Union, 
AFL 

General Mills, Inc.................... WE | $.09 hr. | 11-8-51 70 |Five cents granted under GWR 6; balance under GWR 8, revised. 

Kankakee, Ill. (United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, CIO) 

Weamsas) Citys MO J. 3.2 06s. byes dye ee « WE | $.05 hr. | 11-1-51 375 |Granted under GWR 8, revised. (Amer. Fed. of Grain Millers, AFL) 

Tos Angeles, (Calif...) ..c0 0. oe ess WE | $.04 hr. | 9-12-51 105 |Same as above. (Amer. Fed. of Grain Millers, AFL) 

Lea Ly (CRUNTESL ii biel tg eta eigait arene ole oa WE | $.01 hr. | 10-15-51 170 |Granted under GWR 6. Seven cents previously reported should 
have been 8¢. (Amer. Fed. of Grain Millers, AFL) 

fachinery except Electrical 
Chain Belt Company................. WE | $.04 br. | 10-29-51 1,400 |Increase granted under GWR 8, section 4. Wage rate prior to in- 

Milwaukee, Wis. crease was $1.615 an hour, effective 5-1-51. Wage reopening 
5-1-52 unless GWR 6 is changed prior to 5-1. (United Steelworkers, 
CIO) 

s) Be on 10-29-51 n.a. |Similar graduated increases given to salaried workers. (No union) 
remar 
Foote-Burt Company................. WE | $.04 hr. | 9-7-51 388 |Wage rate prior to increase was $1.80 an hour, effective 9—1-51. 

Cleveland, O. Wage reopening, 3-1-52. No escalator clause in contract. (UAW- 
CIO) 

National Lead Company.............. WE | $.05 hr. | 1-22-51 1,064 | Additional 4¢ hour, effective 3-1-52. Previous wage rate was $1.56 

‘Sayreville, N. J. an hour, effective 7-13-50. Quarterly adjustments of 1¢ for each 
1 point change in BLS index with 11-15-50 as base. (United Gas, 
Coke ‘and Chemical Workers, CIO) 

The Osborn Manufacturing Company..| WE | $.08 hr. see 500 |Four cent increases were granted 6-27-51 and 8-27-51. Wage re- 

Cleveland, O. remarks opening 2-27-52. (UAW-CIO) 

The Singer Manufacturing Company... | WE | $.039 hr. | 10-7-51 1,938 |Increase given is a weighted average. Combined weighted average 

Bridgeport, Conn. prior to settlement was $2.05 an hour, effective 6-11-51. Daily 
hospitalization benefits increased from $7 to $9, special services 
$70 to $90 maximum, surgical benefits increased from $175 to $250. 
Wage reopening 10-52. (IUE-CIO) 

-aper and Allied Products 
Coosa River Newsprint Company...... WE | $.03 hr. | 9-17-51 556 |The 3¢ increase is based upon the percentage increase in the revised 

Childersburg, Ala. BLS cost of living index for 1-15-51 to 7-15-51. Previous base 
rate of $1.17 an hour, effective 11-30-50. Petitioning WSB for 5¢ 
additional wage increase if WSB approves petitions of other paper 
mills in the South. Have petitioned for Sunday permium. Wage 
reopening on 60 days’ notice not prior to 3-15-52. (Int’l Bro. of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 

Great Northern Paper Company....... WE | $.03 hr. | 5-1-51 1,800 |Individual adjustments also put into effect. Additional increase of 

Millinocket and Madison, Me. 2.2% cost of living adjustment was effective 8-51. Wage reopening 
60 days prior to 5-1-52. (Int’l Bro. of Paper Makers, AFL; Int’] 
Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, AFL; Int’] Bro. of 
Firemen & Oilers, AFL; United Bro. of Carpenters, AFL; Int’l Bro. 
of Electrical Workers, AFL; Int’] Ass’n of Machinists, AFL) 

The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company... | WE | $.06 hr. | 9-24-51 139 | Previous average wage rate was $1.434 an hour, effective 12-4-50. 

Kansas City, Mo. Increase given under GWR 6 and GWR 8, section 4. Wage reopen- 
ing 3-24-52. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 

Wlevelan dyn tee ettat eyelets sl - WE | $.07 hr. | 10-15-51 98 | Average wage rate prior to settlement was $1.398 an hour, effective 
124-50. Of present increase, 4¢ granted under GWR 6, remaining 
3¢ under GWR §8, section 4, and is subject to six months’ review. 
Wage reopening 4-15-52. (United Paperworkers, CIO) 

International Paper Company......... WE | $.03 hr. | 6-1-51 n.a. |No escalator clause in contract but increase was under GWR 8. 

Camden, Ark.; Bastrop, La. Wage reopening on 30 days’ notice. (Int’] Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite 

& Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 
1 } 2.1% 6-1-51 n.a. |(No union) 
Kieckhefer Container Company........ WE | $.035 hr. | 8-20-51 1,000 | Wage rate prior to settlement was $1.33 an hour, effective 1-15-51. 

Delair, N. J. approx. | Third week vacation granted after 15 years’ service. BlueCross 
hospitalization benefits pending WSB approval. Wage reopening 
4-19-52. (Int’l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 

: AFL; Int’] Bro. of Firemen and Oilers, AFL; Int’] Bro. of Team- 
sters, AFL) 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to December 15, 1951—Continued 


c ele 
mpan, 0) 
See Worker! 
Paper and Allied Products (Continued) 
St. Croix Paper Company............. WE 
Woodland, Me. 
S 
Chase Bag Company................. WE 
Crosett, Ark. 
St. Regis Paper Company............. WE 
Toledo, O. 
Union Bag & Paper Corporation....... WE 
Savannah, Ga. 
Primary Metal Products 
The Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting | WE 
Company 
Tuscon, Ariz. 
General Malleable Corporation......... WE 
Waukesha, Wis. 
S 
Inspiration Consolidated Copper Com- | WE 
pany 
Inspiration, Ariz. 
Milwaukee Malleable & Grey Iron] WE 
Works 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
s 
United States Pipe and Foundry Com- | WE 
pany 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Public Utilities 
Citizens Gas Company................ WE 
Hannibal, Mo. 
S 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Com- | WE 
pany 
Cleveland, O. 
NS) 
New England Telephone & Telegraph | WE 
Company 
Interstate 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company | WE 
Washington and Northern Idaho 
Textile Mill Products 
Algoma Net Company................ WE 
Algoma, Wis. 
Aspinook Corporation................ WE 
Jewett City, Conn. 
Chase Bay Company................. WE 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Amount 


$.03 hr. 


$.03 hr. 


$.05 to 
$.09 hr. 


2.2% 


2.1% 


$.17 hr. 
$.06 hr. 


see 
temarks 
$.08 hr. 


see 
remarks 


6% 
2.31% 


$.035 hr. 


$.035 hr. 
$.045 hr. 


$.039 hr. 


$2 to 
$3.50 wk. 


$6.30 wk. 
average 
$4.61 wk. 
average 
$4.63 wk. 
average 


$.08 hr. 
no change 


6% 


Increase 


8-27-51 


see 
remarks 


9-24-51 


8-1-51 


10-28-51 


10-28-51 


n.d. 


10-22-51 


11-1-51 
10-15-51 


8-23-51 


10-18-51 
8-27-51 


Number 
Affected 


500 


600 
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Remarks 


Formal pension plan adopted 9-25-51. subject to treasury and WSB | 
approval. Base wage rate prior to increase was $1.265 an hour, |, 
effective 4-30-51. Wage reopening once for cost of living adjust- | 
ment, otherwise 5-1-52. (Int’l Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill |) 
Workers, AFL; Int’] Bro. of Paper Makers, AFL; Int’l Ass’n of |! 
Machinists, AFL; Int’l Bro. of Electrical Workers, AFL; Int’l Bro. of }| 
Firemen & ‘Oilers, AFL; United Bro. of Carpenters & Joinera, AFI) | 
Pension plan same as above. (No union) i 


Two and a half cents of increase effective 8-20-51; the balance is | } 
dependent upon WSB approval. Wage reopening 6-1-52. (nt? | 
Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, AFL) 

Cost of living increase but not granted as a result of any escalator |) 
clause. Basic wage rate prior to increase was $1.18 an hour, effective } 
5-25-50. Wage reopening 60 days in advance of contract dot i 
(Int’] Bro. of Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, AFL) | 

Of the 8¢ an hour general increase, 3¢ was effective under GWR 8, | 
revised. Hospitalization and surgical plan subject to WSB approval. |) 
(Int’l Bro. of Paper Makers, AFL) 


The wage adjustment is dependent upon WSB approval. Previous | 
wage rate was $1.46 an hour, effective 1-17-51. Wage reopening | 
3-1-52. (Int’l Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Ind.) 

Increase affects all in bargaining unit. Average wage rate before || 
settlement was $1.71 an hour. Contract terminates 2-52. (United | 
Steelworkers, CIO) q 

Increase for S approximately on the same percentage basis as WE. 
(No union) : 

Pension plan instituted with all unions. (Bro. of Locomotive Firemen | 
& Enginemen, Ind.; Int’l Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, |) 
Ind.; Various AFL craft unions affiliated with Globe-Miami Metal’ 
Trades Council.) 

Day workers get cost of living increase of 3.5¢ per hour. Piece= | 
workers get cost of living increase of 2.5¢. Wage reopening 10-22-52. \ 
(United Steelworkers, CIO) ‘y 

Of the increase, 2. 6% is cost of living. The balance of the wage 
adjustment is dependent upon WSB approval. (No union) 

Adjustment applied against base rates. No escalator clause in agree- | 
rere Contract terminates 3-1-52. (Pattern Makers’ League, | 


Previous wage settlement was 6-1-51. Wage reopening on request. 
(United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, CIO) 

Previous wage settlement 12-28-50. (No union) 

Wage increase was made retroactive on 10-24-51 and was under 
GWR 8, revised. Rate before settlement was $1.732 an hour, 
effective 8-31-51. Wage reopening 4-1-52. (Utilities Workers 
Union, CIO) 

Increase conditions same as above. Wage rate prior to settlement 
was $1.574 an hour, effective 8-31-51. (No union) 

Wage rate prior to settlement was $32 to $60 per week, effective 
10-1-50. Contract expires 9-30-52, subject to 60 days’ notice. | 
(New England Federation of Telephone Traffic Workers, Ind.) 


The wage rate prior to settlement was $64.87 a week, effective 8-6-50, 
(Communication Workers (Plant), CIO) 

The wage rate prior to settlement was $46.73 a week, effective 
8-13-50. (Communication Workers (Traffic), CIO) 

The wage rate prior to settlement was $48.47 a week, effective 
8-13-50. Wage reopening 8-19-52 for all departments. (Com- 
munication Workers (Accounting), CIO) 


Rate prior to settlement was 75¢ an hour. Contract terminates 
1-19-52. Wage rate for pieceworkers near $1 hour. (United Textile 
Workers, AFL) 

“Out patient” examinations with standard $50 schedule granted. 
The welfare benefit is dependent upon WSB approval. Wage re- 
opening 10-1-52. (United Textile Workers, AFL) 

Of the increase, 2.8% was effective 11-5-51, the balance requires 
WSB approval. Five cents per hour second ‘shift premium. Wage 
reopening 6-1-52. (Textile Workers Union, CIO) 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to December 15, 1951—Continued 


Date 
Effective 
Miscellaneous 
hids Company. (....)0..6):. 06.0005. 
New York, N. Y. 
Corning Glass Works................. 


Corning, N. Y. 


$.1169 hr. 
average 


Mexter Services... . 66. secs eet eee 

Santa Clara, San Benito, Monterey 
Counties and Watsonville and Free- 
dom, Calif. 


int Furniture Company, Inc......... 
Fall River, Mass. 


Fruehauf Trailer Company............ 
‘ Louisville, Ky. 
Great Lakes Carbon Corporation....... 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Simon Brothers Market............... 
San Francisco, Calif. 


WE 
WE 


Remarks 
Number 
Affected 


Pension based on 25 years’ service for full benefit of $30 a week at the 
age of 65, with a reduced pension for 20 years’ service. Pension plan 
is dependent upon WSB approval. Wage reopening 4-1-52. (Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees & Bartenders Int’] Union, AFL) 

Triple time for Christmas, 3 week vacation after 20 years’ service. 
Daily benefits of hospitalization insurance increased from $9 to $11. 
Health and accident insurance benefits liberalized. The wage adjust- 
ment is dependent on WSB approval. (American Flint Glass Work- 
ers’ Union, AFL) 

Two dollars a week were granted to 14 wrappers, $5.40 a week to 
52 butchers. No wage reopening until contract expires 10-25-52. 
Increase subject to WSB approval. New weekly rates are: head 
meat cutter, $98.40; journeyman, $88.40; wrappers, first 30 days 
$57, nite 30 days $70. (Amal. Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen, 
AFL 

Employer contribution of 2% of payroll for group insurance when 
approved by WSB, additional 14% after 6 months. Escalator 
clause of 1¢ increase for every 1.5 point rise in cost of living index 
was effective 9-15-51. (United Furniture Workers, CIO) 

Wage rate prior to increase was from $1.13 an hour to $1.43 an hour, 
effective 8-14-51. Wage reopening 8-14-52. (UAW-AFL) 

Two cents of wage adjustment is dependent upon WSB approval. 
The contract expires 2-7-52. (Dist. 50, UMW, Ind.) 

Wage rate increased to $1.15 an hour. Wage reopening 9-1-52. 
(Int’?] Union of Office Employees, AFL) 


1Type of worker; WE, wage earner; S, salaried employee. 


Foundations 
(Continued from page 5) 


metz Memorial Scholarships, Gerard Swope Loan 
Fund and Richard H. Rice Memorial Scholarship 
Fund, was one of the pioneers in making educational 
loans and grants to children of active and retired 
employees. In addition, the company is donor of 
the Charles A. Coffin Foundation which awards prizes 
to meritorious employees and research fellowships to 
graduate students in technical schools. 

The Educational Fund for Children of Phillips 
Petroleum Company Employees, which now provides 
fifty scholarships each year, is one of the best known 
of company scholarship funds. It was created by 
The Frank Phillips Foundation which was set up with 
personal funds of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Phillips. The 
Educational Fund is maintained by joint contribu- 
tions from the foundation and from the Phillips Petro- 
leum Company. 

An extensive scholarship program is being operated 
by the Ford Motor Company Fund, which is financed 
principally by contributions from the Ford Motor 
Company. Approximately seventy sons and daugh- 
ters of Ford employees were awarded scholarships 
from this fund last fall, enabling them to attend col- 
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n.a.Not available. 


lege for the complete four-year course, if they make 
good. 

The Westinghouse Educational Foundation, whose 
funds are provided by the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, and the Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Board 
established by the Pepsi-Cola Company, award col- 
lege scholarship grants to high school students. Each 
company has been awarding well over a hundred a 
year. These grants are not limited to children of em- 
ployees. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company fellow- 
ships, financed by the du Pont Company, are post- 
graduate awards to men entering their final year of 
graduate study in college, and postdoctorate awards to 
promising young scientists who have completed their 
postgraduate work. The grants are used for research 
in various universities, chiefly in the field of organic 
chemistry. 

Harper & Brothers, through its Eugene F. Saxton 
Memorial Trust, grants fellowships to aid creative 
writers, especially those who have never had a book 
published, and to encourage distinguished writing. 

Among the many company foundations used chiefly 
for scholarships are the Horace A. Moses Foundation 
of the Strathmore Paper Company; the J. W. Van 
Dyke Scholarship Foundation of the Atlantic Re- 
fining Company; the Knight Memorial Educational 
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Fund of the Beacon Journal Publishing Company, 
Akron, Ohio; the James D. Cartin Memorial Schol- 
arship Fund of the New York Air Brake Company; 
the Deeds Scholarship Fund of the National Cash 
Register Company; and the O. M. Montgomery Fund 
of the Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. In many 
instances such funds have been established as memo- 
rials to founders, presidents or other officers of a 
business, and thus bear their names rather than 
those of the donor companies. 


GRANTS FOR RESEARCH 


Research in a field directly connected with the work 
of the donor company is financed by a number of 
foundations. Typical of these are the James F. 
Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation of the Lincoln 
Electric Company. Its purpose is to encourage and 
stimulate study and research in arc welding. Among 
its activities are the awarding of prizes for essays, 
scholarship aid, grants to welding libraries and pro- 
vision of materials for teaching machine and struc- 
tural design. 

Charles E. Merrill and partners of Merrill, Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, brokers, are the donors of 
the Merrill Foundation for Advancement of Finan- 
cial Knowledge. The Statler Foundation finances re- 
search for the benefit of the hotel industry in the 
construction and operation of hotels and training of 
hotel workers. 

The general promotion of child health in New 
England is a part of the purpose of the Charles H. 
Hood Dairy Foundation, which was set up for the 
benefit of New England milk producers and their 
children, including children of the employees of H. 
P. Hood & Sons. This fund also grants scholarships. 


EMERGENCY AID TO EMPLOYEES 


Many company foundations are set up to promote 
the general welfare of employees and their families. 
Such funds can be drawn upon in case of illness or 
other emergencies. Sometimes the disbursements are 
in the form of grants, sometimes they are loans with- 
out interest. Educational assistance, too, can be 
given. 

Illustrative of general welfare funds is the Allied 
Stores Foundation whose purpose, in addition to the 
usual “charitable, scientific, literary, religious or edu- 
cational” phrase, includes a specific reference to the 
relief of needy and indigent former employees of 
the Allied Stores Corporation and its subsidiaries. 

The Bausch and Lomb Foundation can assist such 
employees of the Bausch and Lomb Optical Company 
as its directors may deem deserving and in need of 
financial aid. The Stone Foundation gives first con- 
sideration to rendering aid and assistance to needy 
past, present or future employees of the Stone Manu- 
facturing Company of Greenville, South Carolina. 


and its subsidiaries. Through the Teagle Foundation, | | 
set up by Walter C. Teagle, a former president of || 
the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), employees ; 
of oil companies and their families can be assisted in | 
certain distress situations or aided in obtaining edu: | } 
cational advantages. This fund’s purpose, however, is || 
much broader than this, extending to the “general } 
good of mankind,” so that it may be used for prac- |) 
tically any purpose in the welfare field. | 


New Jersey, a very small company as contrasted with || 
those just mentioned, has set up two foundations. | 
One, called the Pollak Foundation, is for the benefit | 
of employees and former employees of the company | 
who are unable to perform their duties because of | 
illness, accident or other unavoidable causes. Schol- | 
arships also may be granted to further their education. } 
The second foundation is the Alexander Schlesinger | 
Memorial Fund which makes loans without interest to | 
employees who may be temporarily in need. 

Funds from the Ayres Foundation are used for the | 
benefit of either present or past employees of L. S. | 
Ayres and Company, a department store in Indian- | 
apolis, Indiana, or for the common good of the com- | 
munity. 


GRANTS FOR RECREATION 


Community recreation is the primary interest of | 
some other company foundations. The Riegel Tex- | 
tile Corporation, for instance, is donor of two funds— | 
the Trion Community Foundation, Inc., and the Ware | 
Shoals Community Foundation, Inc. Each of these | 
finances a community recreation area, club house | 
and activities in a community in which the corpo- | 
ration has a mill (the first in Georgia, the second in | 
South Carolina). In New Jersey, the Riegel Paper | 
Corporation has established the Riegel Community 
Foundation, Inc., which operates a mountain recre- | 
ational area and lodge known as the Ridge. While 
the recreational facilities and activities provided — 
through the foundation funds are planned particu- 
larly for employees of the Reigel companies and | 
members of their families, they are available to all” 
residents in the communities. 

All residents of McAdenville, North Carolina, simi- 
larly may enjoy the recreational program and facili- | 
ties provided through the McAdenville Foundation — 
which is supported by Stowe Mills Inc. and Pharr 
Worsted Mills. : 

This type of foundation is known as a direct-oper- 
ation fund as contrasted with one that only makes — 
grants to outside agencies. That is, it conducts — 
projects of its own. The Bulova Foundation, sup- 
ported by the Bulova Watch Company, among other 
projects finances a vocational school in which dis- 
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abled veterans, especially paraplegics, are trained to 
do watch repairmg. Operation and maintenance of 
‘the laboratory of Thomas Alva Edison as a public 
‘museum is financed through the Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation, Inc., whose funds were contributed by 
the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, the Gen- 
eral Electric Company and a number of other power 
and light, and iron and steel companies. 


FUNDS FINANCED BY GROUPS OF COMPANIES 


Foundations whose capital has been contributed by 
a number of companies, rather than by a single 
donor, are many. The following are typical: 


e Agricultural Engineering Research Foundation 
—Business concerns interested in agricultural en- 
gineering research helped establish this. 

e Agricultural Research Foundation—Among the 
donors are companies interested in research in ag- 
riculture, chiefly in Oregon, California and Wash- 
ington. 

e Clinical Studies Foundation—Carries on re- 

| search work to determine the properties and thera- 
peutic value of vitamins and allied substances. 
Donors include Bioproducts, Oregon, Ltd.; the Lyle 
Branchflower Company; Collet, Week, Niebecker, 
Inc.; and Washington Laboratories. 

e Lithographic Technical Foundation, Inc—Fi- 
nanced by lithographers and others in related in- 
dustries. 

e Life Insurance Medical Research Fund—One 
hundred fifty-one life insurance companies in the 
United States and Canada are donors of this fund 
which makes grants in support of medical re- 
search designed for reducing mortality and improv- 
ing longevity. 

e National Sanitation Foundation—Its purpose is 
the improvement of environmental health condi- 
tions through technical research and education. 
Industrial concerns are among the donors. 

e Nutrition Foundation—Established by manu- 
facturers of food and related products. Its purpose 
is to provide a long-range program of fundamental 
research in nutrition. ._ : 

‘e Refrigeration Research Foundation—Repre- 
sentatives of refrigerated warehouse companies con- 
tribute to its funds. 

e Sugar Research Foundation, Inc.—Producers 
and processors of cane and beet sugar in the United 
States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Cuba, Canada, and 
Haiti donated the capital of this fund. 

e Texas Water and Sanitation Research Founda- 
tion—Water and sewerage plan operators are the 
donors. 


No one knows the exact number of company- 
financed foundations. Anyone, however, who follows 
newspaper accounts of their grants and who notes 
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reports of the establishment of new funds of this type 
can observe that industry is well aware of their 
usefulness. 


GENEVA SEYBOLD 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Certificate of Incorporation 


of 
The Robert L. Kift-Thomas R. Mullen, Jr. 
Memorial Foundation, Inc. 


FIRST. The name of the Corporation is The Robert L. 
Kift-Thomas R. Mullen, Jr. Memorial Foundation, Inc. 


SECOND. Its principal office in the State of Delaware is 
located at 100 West 10th Street, in the City of Wilmington, 
County of New Castle. The name and address of its resi- 
dent agent is The Corporation Trust Company, 100 West 
10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 

THIRD. The object or purposes to be promoted or 
carried on are: 


To use its funds exclusively for educational, charitable, 
religious, scientific or literary purposes, so that no part 
thereof shall inure to the benefit of any private individual; 
to provide educational advantages, opportunities, and facili- 
ties and to further sound learning by the establishment or 
financing of endowments, fellowships, scholarship incentives, 
and awards at such colleges and universities as may be 
selected from time to time by the trustees of the corporation; 
to make any gift or gifts to other corporations or assccia- 
tions organized and operated exclusively for educational, 
charitable, religious, scientific or literary purposes, no part 
of the net income of which inures to th. benefit of any 
private stockholder or individual; and generally to carry 
on either alone or in cooperation with others any and all 
activities in furtherance of one or more of such objects and 
purposes. 


To acquire, take, and hold by bequest, devise, grant, gift, 
purchase, exchange, lease, transfer, judicial order or decree 
or otherwise, for any of its objects and purposes, any prop- 
erty, real, personal or mixed, to borrow money, sell, mort- 
gage, exchange, lease, convey, transfer or otherwise dispose 
of any such property; to administer, invest and reinvest its 
property and deal with and expend the income and principal 
of the Corporation; all in such manner as in the judgment 
of the trustees of the Corporation will best promote its 
objects and purposes. 


To enter into, make, perform and carry out contracts of 
every kind, with any person, firm, association or corporation 
and to do any acts necessary or expedient for carrying on 
any or all objects and purposes of this Corporation not for- 
bidden by this Certificate of Incorporation, or in its By- 
laws, or by the laws of the State of Delaware. 


To have offices and promote and carry on its objects and 
purposes within or without the State of Delaware, or in 
any of the States, Districts, Territories or Colonies of the 
United States. 


In general, to have all powers conferred upon a corpora- 
tion by the laws of the State of Delaware, except as herein 
prohibited or forbidden by the By-laws of this Corporation. 
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FOURTH. The Corporation shall not have any capital 
stock. 

FIFTH. All of the funds and assets of the Corporation, 
together with the net earnings thereof and income realized 
thereon, shall be exclusively devoted to the objects and 
purposes hereinabove expressed. No member, trustee, officer 
or employee of the Corporation or any other person shall 
receive or be entitled to receive under any circumstances 
any pecuniary profit or benefit from the operations or liquid- 
ation thereof, except as reasonable compensation for services 
rendered in effecting one or more of the objects or purposes 
of the Corporation; Upon any dissolution of the Corporation, 
or any partial or entire liquidation of its property and assets, 
none of such property and assets shall be distributed to any 
member, trustee or officer of the Corporation or to any 
other individual, but all of its remaining assets and property 
of every nature and description shall be paid over and trans- 
ferred to any corporation or association organized and oper- 
ated exclusively for educational, charitable, religious, sci- 
entific or literary purposes, no part of the net earnings of 
which inures to the benefit of any private stockholder or 
individual, as may be selected by the Trustees. 

SIXTH. The names and places of residence of each of the 
original incorporators are as follows: ...... 


SEVENTH. The members of the Corporation shall con- 
sist of the original incorporators and such other individuals 
as from time to time shall be the Trustees of the Corpora- 
tion; provided, however, that no individual shall be a mem- 
ber of the Corporation until he shall have become a Trustee 
and when he shall cease to be a Trustee, he shall cease to 
be a member of the Corporation. 


EIGHTH. The Corporation is to have perpetual ex- 
istence. 

NINTH. The private property of the members shall not 
be subject to the payment of corporate debts to any extent 
whatsoever. 

TENTH. The activities and affairs of the Corporation 
shall be managed by a Board of Trustees, who shall hold 
office for life. The number of trustees shall be as fixed by the 
By-Laws and in no event shall the number be less than 
three. The first Board of Trustees shall consist of six original 
incorporators. All vacancies in the Board of Trustees shall 
be filled by the vote of the remaining Trustees. A majority 
of the Trustees shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business unless the By-Laws shall provide that a different 
number shall constitute a quorum. 


The Board of Trustees ‘may, by resolution designate one 
or more committees, each to consist of two or more of the 
Trustees of the Corporation, which, to the extent provided 
in said resolution or in the By-Laws of the Corporation, 
shall have and may exercise the powers of the Board of 
Trustees in the management of the business and affairs of 
the Corporation. 


The Board of Trustees may deal with and expend the 
income and principal of the Corporation in such manner as 
in the judgment of the Board will best promote its objects 
and purposes. 

The power to make and alter By-Laws shall be in the 
Board of Trustees. The By-Laws may confer powers upon 
the Trustees in addition to the foregoing and to the powers 
and authorities expressly conferred upon them by statute. 


of the State of Delaware as such place or places as may be} 
from time to time designated by the Board of Trustees. 
ELEVENTH. The Corporation reserves the right to] 
amend, alter, or repeal any provision contained in this | 
certificate of incorporation, in the manner now or hereafter | 
provided by statute, and all rights conferred on members} 
herein are granted subject to this reservation. | 
WE, the undersigned, being each of the original incor- | 
porators hereinbefore named, for the purpose of forming a | 


corporation with the purposes and objects hereinbefore 
stated and with power to carry on its activities both within 

and without the State of Delaware, in pursuance of the |) 
General Corporation Law of the State of Delaware, do make | 
and file this certificate hereby declaring and certifying that | 
the facts herein stated_are true, and accordingly have here- 
unto set our hands ‘and seals. 


BY-LAWS 


I. OrFice 

(a) The principal office shall be in the City of Wilming- | 
ton, State of Delaware. | 
(b) The corporation may also have office or offices in } 
the City of Allentown, State of Pennsylvania, and in the | 
City of New York, State of New York and at such other |, 
places as the Trustees may from time to time appoint. 4 


TI. Sean 


The corporate seal shall have inscribed thereon the name | 
of the corporation and the year of its organization. ne 


III. Boarp or TrustEEs 


(a) The business of the corporation shall be mianael | 
by a Board of six Trustees who shall be chosen as provided |) 
in the Certificate of Incorporation. | 

(b) All powers of the corporation shall be exercised by | 
the Board of Trustees who may delegate to officers and to | 
committees of their own number such powers as they may | 
see fit in addition to such powers as are specified in these } 
By-laws. ; 

(c) The Trustees may hold their meetings and have one | 
or more offices and keep the books of the corporation out- | 
side of the State of Delaware at the office of the Corpora- 
tion in the City of Allentown, Pennsylvania or at such | 
other place or places as the Board of Trustees may from | 
time to time determine. a4 

(d) In addition to the powers and authorities by these | 
by-laws expressly conferred upon them, the Board of — 
Trustees may exercise all such powers of the corporation | 
and do all such lawful acts and things as may be permitted | 
by statute. | 


IV. Meerincs or TRusTExEs 

(a) The annual meeting of the Trustees shall be held on | 

the second Monday of February in each year, if not a legal | 

holiday, and if a legal holiday, then on the following day, — 

at eleven o’clock A.M. At least five days notice shall be | 

given to each trustee, either personally, by mail or by tele- 
gram. 


+.) 
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(b) Regular meetings of the Trustees may be held with- 
jout notice at such time and place as shall from time to 
‘time be determined by the Trustees. 

| (c) At all meetings of the Trustees three Trustees shall 
be necessary and sufficient to constitute a quorum and the 
act of the Trustees present at any meeting at which there 
‘is a quorum, shall be the act of the Trustees. 

(d) Special meetings of the Trustees may be called by 
the President on two days’ notice to each Trustee, either 
lpersonally or by mail or by telegram. Special meetings 
| shall be called by the President or Secretary in like manner, 
/and on like notice, on the written request of three Trustees. 


V. OFFricers 


(a) The officers of the corporation shall be a President, 
First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, Secretary and 
Treasurer who shall be chosen by the Board of Trustees for 
‘such term of office as the Board of Trustees shall determine 
‘and said officers shall hold their offices until their successors 
shall be chosen and qualified. The office of Secretary and 
Treasurer may be held by the same person. The corporation 
may have such other officers, agents and factors as may be 
deemed necessary, who shall be chosen in such manner and 
hold their offices for such terms as may be determined by 
the Board of Trustees. All officers of the corporation shall 
be chosen from among the Trustees. 


Compensation of Officers and Trustees. 

(b) Neither the President, First Vice-President, Second 
Vice-President, Secretary or Treasurer, nor any of the 
Trustees of this Corporation, shall receive any compensa- 
tion whatever for their services, but any officer or trustee 
may be reimbursed for personal expenses incurred in con- 
nection with the activities of the corporation. The corpora- 
tion may employ such agents, representatives, or employees 
as may be necessary to properly carry out the objects and 
purposes for which the corporation is formed. 


The President. 

(c) The President shall preside at all meetings of the 
Board of Trustees. He may execute in the name of the 
corporation all deeds, contracts, or other instruments au- 
thorized by the Board of Trustees and to the provisions of 
these by-laws. He shall be EX OFFICIO a member of all 
standing committees. 


The Vice-President. 

(d) The Vice-Presidents in the order of their rank shall, 
in the absence or disability of the President, perform the 
duties and exercise the powers of the President, subject to 
the control of the Board of Trustees and shall perform such 
other duties as shall from time to time be imposed upon 
him by the Trustees. 


Treasurer 

(e) The Treasurer shall have the care and custody of 
the corporate funds and securities and shall keep full and 
accurate accounts of receipts and disbursements of all mon- 
eys received and paid by him on account of the corporation; 
he shall exhibit such books of account and records to any 
of the Trustees at any time upon request at the office of 
the Corporation and shall render a detailed statement to 
the Trustees as often as they shall require it. He may sign 
and endorse checks and other commercial paper on behalf 
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of the corporation and shall perform the duties incident 
to the office of Treasurer, subject to the control of the 
Board of Trustees and to the provision of these by-laws. He 
may be required to give bond for the faithful discharge of 
his duties. 


Secretary 

(f) The Secretary shall attend all sessions of the Trus- 
tees; shall record all the proceedings and votes of meetings 
of Trustees, and may sign the notices for meetings thereof, 
and shall perform, in general, the duties incident to the 
office of Secretary subject to the control of the Board of 
Trustees and to the provisions of these by-laws. He shall 
be sworn to the faithful- discharge of his duties. 


VI. CommMirTEEs 


(a) There shall be an executive Committee consisting of 
the President of the Corporation; who shall be its Chairman, 
the First Vice-President and the Treasurer. The Executive 
Committee shall possess and may exercise all of the powers 
of the board of trustees and shall exercise general super- 
vision over the management of the Foundation except when 
the board of trustees is in session. Two members of the 
executive committee shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. The committee shall keep minutes of its 
meetings and shall make full reports of its actions to the 
board at the next meeting of the board of trustees. 

(b) Committees vested with the immediate supervision 
of particular activities of the Corporation or deemed desir- 
able for the performance of any other function may be ap- 
pointed at any time and from time to time by vote of the 
Board of Trustees. Each such committee shall have such 
powers and duties and such term of existence as shall be 
prescribed by the Trustees. 


VII. Funps anp SrcuritTiEs 


(a) The Board of Trustees may authorize any officer or 
officers, in the name of and on behalf of the corporation to 
enter into any contract or execute and deliver any instru- 
ment, or to sign checks, drafts or other orders for the pay- 
ment of money or notes or other evidences of indebtedness, 
and such authority may be general or confined to specific 
instances; and, unless so authorized by the Board of 
Trustees, no officer shall have power or authority to bind 
the corporation by any contract or engagement or to render 
it pecuniarily liable for any purpose or to any amount. 

(b) No loan shall be contracted on behalf of the cor- 
poration and no negotiable paper shall be issued in its name 
unless authorized by the vote of the Board of Trustees. 
When authorized by the Board of Trustees so to do, any 
officer of the corporation may effect loans and advances at 
any time for the corporation from any bank, trust company 
or other institution, or from any firm, corporation or in- 
dividual, and for such loans and advances may make, ex- 
ecute and deliver promissory notes, bonds or other certifi- 
cates or evidences of indebtedness of the corporation. Such 
authority may be general or confined to specific instances. 

(c) All funds of the corporation not otherwise employed 
shall be deposited from time to time to the credit of the 
corporation in such banks, trust companies or other depos- 
itories as the Board of Trustees may select, or as may be 
selected by any officer or officers of the corporation to whom 
such power may from time to time be delegated by the 
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Board of Trustees; and for the purpose of such deposit the 
President, Vice-Presidents, and Secretary, and Treasurer, or 
any other officer to whom such power may be delegated by 
the Board of Trustees, may endorse, assign and deliver 
checks, drafts and other orders for the payment of money 
which are payable to the order of the corporation. 


VIII. Fiscan Yrar 


The fiscal year of the corporation shall end on the 31st 
day of March of each year. 


IX. Trustees’ ANNUAL STATEMENT 

The Trustees shall present at each annual meeting, and 
when called for, at any special meeting of the Trustees, a 
full statement of the financial condition and all transactions 
of the corporation. 

X. Notices 

Whenever, under the provisions of these by-laws, notice is 
required to be given to any Trustee or officer, it shall not 
be construed to be a personal notice, but such notice may 
be given in writing by depositing the same ina post office 
or letter-box in a post-paid sealed wrapper, addressed to 
such officer or Trustee at such address as appears on the 
books of the corporation. 

Any Trustee or officer may waive any notice required 
to be given under these by-laws. 


XI. AMENDMENTS 
These by-laws may be altered, amended, suspended, or 
repealed by a majority vote of the Trustees at any annual 
meeting or at any special meeting called for such purpose; 
provided a copy of the specific alteration proposed shail 
have been mailed to each Trustee at least five days before 
the meeting. 


College Recruitment 
(Continued from page 9) 


cial training programs for college recruits. Ordinarily 
they run a year or longer. There are pressures to 
extend the training and also pressures to shorten it. 
Some companies point out that the 1952 recruit is 
younger and needs more seasoning than his counter- 
part of a few years back. On the other hand, the argu- 
ment that it is important to get the recruit through 
his training and into production as quickly as possible 
also carries weight. Table 7 indicates that the oppos- 
ing pressures apparently have cancelled each other 
out quite generally. 

The critical shortage of engineers has caused many 
companies to consider various expedients to carry 
them through the emergency. Some have taken a 
careful look to make sure that all the engineers on their 
payrolls are working at engineering jobs and at the 
highest levels of which they are capable. A practice 
that has been adopted by some companies, and which 
may spread, is to hire nonengineers for work ordinarly 


1“College Graduates in Industry,” Studies in Personnel Policy, 
No. 89, National Industrial Conference Board, 1948. 


performed by engineers. A question on this subje 
was included in the inquiry sent to the companie 
Table 8 shows company practice. 


Table 7: Company Plans for College Training 
Programs in 1952 


62 34 Non- 
Manufacturing | manufacturir 
Companies Companies 
Training will be same length, or approxi- 
mately the same, as in 1951......... 53 (85%) 32 (94%) 
Training will be extended............. 4 1 
Training will be shortened............ 5 1 


Table 8: “Is Your Company Hiring Nonenginee 
This Year for Jobs Usually Held by Engineers: 


35 Non- 


Manufacturing | manufacturii 
Companies Companies 
Ves. ieee aes Sa cio Sees 8 4 
INewajeoaivas OE ee ote tate ede 38 15 
Haven’t done this yet but may later on.. 17 4 
Do not hire engineers................. 4 12 


Effects of Wage Stabilization Program 


Starting salaries in 1952, as has been noted, w 
average about 10% to 15% above last year. Co 
panies that have had definite salary schedules for c 
lege trainees over the years have been able to of 
the increased compensation within the governme 
formula. Other companies, in some instances, ha 
petitioned for permission to raise beginning salari 
Some of the increases have been approved but ma 
of them have not yet been processed. 

A final question asked the companies was, 
what ways, if any, has the government wage stabili: 
tion program affected your 1952 college recruitme 
plans?” A large majority of the companies re] 
that their programs have not been affected. But t 
opinion that the stabilization program is restricti 
is not uncommon, and some of the cooperators f 
rather strongly on the subject as may be noted in 1 
following comments. ! 


“Restrictive, at least for the present.” | 

“We cannot compete with other companies.” 

“Gives us less leeway in starting rates.” 

“Restricts competitive bidding under the free ent 
prise system.” 

“New war plants seem to have little limitation 
salaries.” 

“Tf we were to offer the college boy more, it wo 
throw our internal salary structure out of line.” 

“Because of salary stabilization, we are unable to o 
more than $300, the figure we were quoting in the sp 
of 1951. In our opinion this is about $25 below the ay 
age for our industry, and it may affect the number 
graduates that we will be able to get.” 


STEPHEN HABBE 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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